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NEW POLICY IN EAST ASIA 


President Eisenhower’s message of apprecia- 
tion to the Prime Minister of India rings down the 
“~rtain on the mission of the Indian Custodial 
__vrees in Korea who have admirably fulfilled what 
the President rightly described as ‘“‘a more delicate 
and demanding peacetime mission” than any mili- 
tary unit has been called upon to face. They were 
the referees in a great arena on which the gaze 
of the whole world was set. The prisoners them- 
selves had become, from months of imprisonment 
and uncertainty, highly nervous and volatile. The 
political and other controversies that surrounded 
them were in some ways almost as great a pro- 
blem. They confronted the almost fanatical at- 
titude of the Korean and Chinese Communist au- 
thorities, and the menaces of the South Koreans 
with the calm and resolution which so many Indian 
military units had shown once more durng the last 
war. It was in many ways an object lesson. It 
showed how wise and proper it was to select the 
Indian Army for this honourable yet difficult role. 
The whole episode was symbolic of the way in 
which resurgent Asia is more and more taking over 
responsibilities that ought to be hers. It provided 
a significant example of the major theme in the 
statesmanlike pronouncement of the U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Far Wastern Affairs, 
Mr. Walter 8S. Robertson. In an address to the 
English-Speaking Union in New York city he de- 
clared that the United States had become increas- 
ingly aware that Asia must be held against the 
pressures of all kinds the Communists are bring- 

g to bear against it. At the same time, he said, 
« had also become increasingly. apparent. that 
“holding” Asia is nothing that the Western Powers 
can hope to do, singly or together. The quickest 


way to turn Asia over to the Communists, he add- 
ed, would be for the Western Powers to act as 
if they were moving in on Asia once more or trying 
to cut themselves a slice of Asia. Only the Asians 


could hold Asia. 


This statement of policy, preceded as it has 
been by so many indications of vast change in Asia, 
will be welcomed. There is, of course, no intention 
on the part of the West to withdraw their aid 
and friendly counsel together with the respon- 
sibility they have borne for so long in one of the 
most tumultuous eras in Asia’s long history. Isola- 
tion is no longer possible to anybody when even 
the aborigines in the deepest jungles in Malaya 
find it denied to them. Neither in the Middle 
West, nor in the Scottish highlands or the remotest 
borderlands in deepest Asia can any escape be 
found from the pressures of a world that is daily 
shrinking before our eyes. Even the military aid 
now being given is designed solely to enable peo- 
ple otherwise helpless before the militant aggres- 
siveness of the new Imperialism to hold the fort 
while the danger passes. The West has a task in 
helping the many millions of Asia to raise their 
standard of living, to master the new techniques of 
modern machine civilisation, and to fulfil once 
more the potentialities that often made their an- 
cestors in the long distant past among the vanguar- 
dists of civilisation and enterprise. In this vast 
area where the movement of resurgence and self- 
assertion coincides and in some ways collides with 
the ambition’ to catch. up with the twentieth cen- 
tury, the most stirring history of our age is likely 
to be witnessed in the next century. There are 
great foes still to be laid low—poverty, illiteracy, 
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ignorance, and superstition. Japan showed in the 
first quarter of the present century what a nation, 
isolated for centuries, could do in following the 
Edict of Meiji to learn from all the world all chat 
it had to teach. And just as the West helped 
Japan to acquire proficiency in the things which 
had changed for the better the living conditions 
of multitudes of people, so can Japan play a big 
role in helping the West to help Asia to achieve her 
ambitions. The crusade now envisaged is a far 
better thing than any mere ideological crusade, 
whether to propagate or to challenge doctrine. And 
it will be seen in the end of what may be quite a 
long competition between two methods attaining 
the same end that the method the West advocates 
is not only the more painless but also the most 
certain of success. 


On the deep fundamentals of policy there is 
now profound agreement between U.S. Republican 
policy and the British concept of Asia’s future 
which Britain underwrote with unparalleled ges- 
tures in India, Burma and Ceylon—a concept which 
Soviet “liberation” not only failed to match but 
against which it presents the appearance of an 
antithesis. But the rejection of the ideological 
crusade and of open war which is thus implied 
does not mean that co-existence is to be a negative, 
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passive thing. To win the peace we must wi 
the peace. The West is anxious to make co-existence 
work in more or less civil rivalry but determined 
under the new strategic policy to put an end to 
the irresponsibility and immorality of Communist 
aggression. The United States, like Britain, has 
given up reliance on military means as the main 
instrument of leadership in the cold war. All Far 
Eastern developments (including those in Korea 
and Indochina) must be met in the arena of diplo- 
macy and not on the field of battle. While pre- 
serving full power of manoeuvre and freedom of 
decision, the basic decision is to depend pri- 
marily on a great capacity to retaliate instantly, 
and by means and at places of our own choosing. 
In this way aggression can be deterred. In Korea 
it implies limitation of military policy to the main- 
tenance of the armistice line and not its extension 
(as Dr. Rhee demands) to the unification of the 
country by military means. When the competition 
in building up what war destroyed has fulfilled 
its purpose a more reasonable frame of mind may 
facilitate a permanent and peaceful settlement. 
The time between will be turned to good purpose. 
The policy implies a similarly purely defensive 
strategy in Formosa and the pursuit of a settle- 
ment by negotiation on much the same lines as in 
Korea in Indochina. 


NEW RECORDS IN BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


By John Kingsley 


Industrial production is an important guide 
to the economic health of those countries which 
live mainly by their manufacturing ability, and in 
this respect the year 1953 has seen an upsurge tv 
a new peak in output of Britain’s industries. The 
latest figures, those for November, show that the 
main index representing output in all industries 
stood at an estimated level of 131, with 1948 as 
the base year equalling 100. This is the highest 
level ever, and it was the third consecutive month 
in which a new peak rate was achieved. Much of 
the overall rise in output that has made 1953 a 
record year has been devoted to meeting increased 
home demand, including the re-stocking of goods. 
Part has gone to exports. 

Charting the course of the main _ index 
throughout 1953, it is clear that in the first quarter 
industrial output remained very much what it was 
in the comparable period of 1952, partly due to 
production losses following the severe floods 
experienced in the South at the end of January, 
and partly to desire to see what form the Budget 
would take. But from April onwards, reflecting 
the stimulus of the Budget, the index has kept 
steadily above 1952, with the net result that 
industrial production last year was probably five 


per cent more than in 1952. There was a steady 


rise to a peak in May, followed by the usual 
seasonal drop in the holiday months of June to 
August, with a renewed upswing beyond the May 
level in September to November. For the first 
eleven months, the average rate works out at a 
monthly figure of 120, comparing with 114 in 1952 
and 117 in 1951. 
has been more than made good. 


An expanding industrial output is necessary 
if there is to be an addition to the national real 
income. There must, in fact, be continued 
progress, although expansion at the rate achieved 
in the early postwar years is not longer possible 
or expected. At the end of the war, Britain’s 
industries were faced with the major task of 
turning over from war to peace production, and 
once this movement got into its stride, the increase 
recorded in output in the late 1940s was naturally 
very high. Between 1948 and 1953 there was an 
annual advance in production of about eight per 
cent, although rearmament has been a _ factor 
distorting the pattern in individual industries. 


The main index is made up of _ sever 
constituent groups, and movements in these have 
been important, with some up and some down. 
For instance, a quarter of the United Kingdom’s 


The decline in 1952, therefore, 
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™>5duction is accounted for by non-factory work, 
e«<ch aS mining, quarrying, building and contracting 
and supplying gas, electricity and water. Indeed, 
quite a large part in the 1953 improvement has 
been played by a higher output of utilities and by 
increased building activity. In each case here the 
rise on 1952 has been of the order of five per cent. 

Engineering, metals, vehicles and aircraft 
industries, which account for the largest part of 
the manufacturing output, recorded as a group a 
decline in output in the first half of 1953 of almost 
two per cent, after a period of continuous expansion 
in the post-war years. There have been signs. of 
overall recovery in the second half-year, however, 
and the October manufacturing index of 131 com- 
pares with 127 in September and 121 in October, 
1952. But the pattern has not been uniform. An 
outstanding success story is being recorded by 
aircraft manufacturers, whose output is expanding 
fast. This industry achieved in 1953 an all-time 
export record of £64 million, fully £20 million 
more than in 1952. Since 1950 aviation exports 
have almost doubled and they are expected to go 
on increasing and to reach £100 million before 
long. 

With the greater availability of steel, motorcar 
output has also achieved a new record. In the case 
of heavy electrical plant and machinery, output has 
“sen limited only by manufacturing capacity. The 

~hter engineering products have been meeting 
more competition and production of some has 
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fallen off. Against this, output of silbhuiie acid, 
which is a good indicator of level of working of 
the increasingly important chemical industries, 
was higher throughout 1953 than in 1952, rising 


at the end of last year to a level one-third above 
the comparable period of 1952. 


A significant feature of 1953 was the recovery 
in the textile and clothing industries, which 
throughout the year kept well above their 1952 
recession levels. The recovery, while still leaving 
production below 1951, has played a big part in 
the upward trend of the main index. 


Another notable contributor has been the steel 
industry, which is now reaping the fruits of its 
postwar development. Official figures for the 
year are still awaited, but it is likely that the 
industry has beaten its own target of 17.5 million 
tons, compared with 16 million tons in 1952. With 
the possible exception of heavy ship plates, steel 
makers will be able to meet all demands made on 
them in 1954. 


What are the prospects for 1954? The year 
1953 marked a milestone on the road to the 
restoration of freedom of choice to consumers, 
both in Britain and overseas, and the use of this 
freedom is likely .to have a big influence on the 
output pattern of\a large number of industries. 
Continuance of industrial expansion in the United 
Kingdcem in 1954 will depend to a considerable 
extent again on an increase in exports. 


THE COPRA INDUSTRY OF MALAYA 


In a country where uncertainty is the rule 
rather than the exception, copra is maintaining 
its proud record as the “Consuls of Malaya.” The 
copra industry earned its title in the years before 
the war through the invariably steady dividends 
paid by copra estates and the quiet prosperity of 
the industry. Since the war copra has been some- 
thing of a post-war phenomenon in Malaya for 
while rubber, and to a certain extent tin, along 
with other commodities fluctuated wildly in price 
and the prospects and hopes of those who 
made their livings from these commodities varied 
literally from month to month, copra has been an 
example of steadiness and level production that 
the larger industries perennially attempt to 
emulate but repeatedly fail. Briefly in the post- 
war years copra has provided a modest if not 
prosperous living for many, especially small- 
holders, with a certainty that the demand will 
always be there—in Malaya a matter for comment. 


Since the war the area under coconuts, chiefly 
‘“e coastal flats of the west coast, has remained 
emarkably steady at about 500,000 acres, roughly 
100,000 acres less than the immediate pre-war 
figure. The drop in acreage can be directly 


attributed to the stultifying effect of the Japanese 
occupation on primary production. Coconuts 
suffer more than other trees from years of neglect 
and as late as 1952 it was officially noted that 
many estates had not fully recovered from the 
devastation caused by the growth of weeds and the 
neglect of drainage during the war years. In a 
lesser measure, that it is still true today. 
Production figures, however, reflect the improve- 
ment in the care of estates and smallholdings in 
the more:settled conditions of the post-war years. 
In 1948 it was a bare 64,000 tons but in 1950 
Malaya produced 149,000 tons of copra. Since 
then production has been characteristically steady, 
160,000 tons in 1951, 154,000 tons in 1952 and 
109,000 tons by the end of the third quarter this 
year. 


Though to the outsiders the changes in the 
price obtained for copra might well appear to be 
considerable, to the Malayan buyer copra has a 
reputation for soberness. The price of copra is 
now very steady after a slight increase during the 
rubber and tin boom. In fact the price of all 
edible oils is very favourable today. Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce prices show that in 1947 
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copra fetched $579 a ton and in 1950 about $830 a 
ton. In 1951 it reached qa record for all previous 
years of $1,246 a ton falling in 1952 to $909 a ton. 
During 1953 the price fell during the first half of 
the year from $893 a ton to $737 in May and since 
then has remained remarkably close to the $700 
mark. Ostensibly to the outsider copra prices 
hardly bear out the theory that the industry has 
deserved a reputation for steadiness but the picture 
falls into perspective beside rubber’s 500 per cent 
increase in price from 1947 to 1951. 


The Japanese occupation not only affected the 
condition of the coconut crop but permanently 
altered the character of the industry. Until 1939 
most of the copra was exported to London. The 
war created the need for self-sufficiency and post- 
war Malaya is’ well supplied with oil mills, 
particularly in Penang, Perak and Singapore. 
Malayans are not known as the “cleanest people 
in the Far East” for nothing. In 1952 the produc- 
tion of soap was 74,000 cwts. and there is little 
doubt that this will rise with the opening in 1953 
of a large new soap and margarine factory in 
Kuala Lumpur. With imports at about 100,000 
tons monthly and exports at 500 tons, Malaya 
remains a net exporter and has been for the most 
of the post-war period. There is also a certain 
amount of oil exported. 


The future of the industry appears to be one — 


of steady unspectacular expansion. There is much 
that can still be done to improve yields which vary 
from 500 lbs. to 1,600 lbs. of copra an acre. One 
line of future development may well be along the 
lines of a pre-war estate owner who grazed a large 
herd of cattle on his estate. Not only did he make 
a substantial profit from his herd but the copra 
production doubled in two or three months as the 
cattle grazed through different sections. The 
major problem, however, may be drainage and it 
has been argued that low yields and poor drainage 
go together. Experiments carried out by the 
Agricultural -Department have not yet borne out 
this theory or as yet supported the growers who 
hold that modern methods may be the panacea. 
In a report on trials carried out in Malaya the 
department briefly commented, “No conclusive 
results have been obtained from drainage and 
mechanical cultivation experiments.” The matter 
is still left open. Other work being done by the 
department centres on the selection of palms for 
breeding though these experiments are still in the 
early stages. 


Replanting schemes being carried out in 
Malaya show an increased interest in the coconut 
industry. Conforming with the Agricultural 
Department’s long term policy of diversifying 
Malaya’s agriculture, special provision was included 
in the scheme. The replanting programme was 
mainly devised to enable rubber smallholders to 
replace their old, unproductive trees with high 
yielding strains of rubber. It is _ financed 
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out of a cess imposed on the sale of rubber duri’ 
the boom 1950-51 years. The special provis) 
enables the smallholders to replant with crops 
other than rubber. 


To date coconuts represent about five per cent 


of the replanting carried out under the scheme but — 


the department is not discouraged in its plans to 
wean the smallholder away from their predilection 
for rubber. It is pointed out that coconuts are 
more snobbish about soil conditions than rubber and 
it is not possible for all smallholders to replant 
with coconuts even if they wished to do so. 
Basically the coconut industry gives grounds for 
sober satisfaction and during the post-war years 
has lived up to its name as the “Consuls of Malaya,” 
a Sheet anchor for the investor or the smallholder. 


(Round-Trip tickets available for 30 days) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD DEALERS’ BUSINESS 


During the past lunar year—which is the period still 
observed as ‘calendar year’ by the majority of Chinese 
merchants and especially by the exchange & gold dealers— 
the markets in free exchange and treasure were unsteady, 
often depressed with weak prices and full of disappointment 
for dealers and speculators. In no year since 1946 have 
dealers faced so many difficulties and suffered so many 
losses as in the period Feb. 1953 to beginning of Feb. this 
year. The native banks, by and large, have gotten them- 
selves all into the red though a few banks with strong 
capitalisation did earn a small profit. The question of 
merging or liquidation is an urgent one for quite a few 
Chinese-style or native banks. The free exchange market 
and gold trade which have previously allowed them to earn 
a good livelihood are now in the doldrums and it looks as 
if a revival was most doubtful. For the relatively little 
business volume there are far too many native banks. Com- 
petition is severe and the struggle for survival will leave 
only some ten or at most a dozen of these banks in the 
field. The process of adjustment to the new conditions 
in Hongkong’s trade relations with China and to the de- 
cline in gold and free exchange markets has started. 


As far as exchange transactions were concerned, last 


lunar year’s business of native banks was confined to US$ 
and to a small extent also to dealing in Far Eastern cur- 
rencies. The most active and successful banks were Hang 
Sang, Wing Lung, Dao Hang and Shun Hang; these banks 

ve ample facilities, good- oversea connections and ade- 
yuate capital at their disposal. Some unexpected losses 
were incurred when the US authorities froze funds of 
certain Chinese interests in the US as these interests were 
directly or indirectly accused to be in contact with com- 
munist Chinese organisations. In Macao some native banks 
were afiected by the US freezing order and as these banks 
were either partly owned or controlled by Hongkong native 
banks such losses were partly borne by local firms such 
as Hang Sang (which is the local agent of the principal 
gold firm in Macao) and Chiu Tai (which is connected with 
one of the leading Macao families). To supplement earn- 
ings many native banks have ventured into commercial 
banking and real estate financing; the Tai Sang, Kah Cheong, 
Chan Man Fat and Chan Man Cheong banks developed 
mortgage business beth in property and merchandise and 
also ‘open’ credits to traders who had some standing but 
no cash. Prominent in loans on cargo and overdrafts to 
selected traders were Hang Sang, Wing Lung and Dao 
Hang banks—the three most resourceful native banks in 
the Colony. Interest charges were high, in line with the 
private loan market, but bad debts occurred frequently and 
repayment was often a very slow affair. As money became 
gradually easier and trade with China, as conducted by 
private firms, ever less, there was less need for applying 
for loans and consequently interest rates declined, from 
about 2%% at the beginning of the year to 1% in the 
last few months. (Even 9% pm. have recently’ been 
charged by native banks: when secured loans were granted). 


In the gold trade the main revenue came from smug- 
gling. Imports of gold into Macao which subsequently are 
transported to Hongkong for reexport to Southeast Asia 
were mainly effected by Hang Sang, Wing Lung and Chiu 

‘ai banks. Exports of bullion trom here to Far Eastern 
-orts were mainly handled by King Fook, Wing Sing Loong, 
Chan Man Fat and Chan Man Cheong banks. Due to small 
profits in this business and heavy transport charges (because 


of the illegality of the trade), some native banks showed 
less interest in this line of banking. Imports of gold into 
Hongkong during the lunar year just ended totaled 550,000 
fine ozs while exports to F.E. ports aggregated 355,000 taels 
of 99 fine (one hongping tael equals 1.2033 ozs troy). 
Profits on imports averaged $2.50 per oz and on exports 
the margin ranged from $3.50 to 7.50 per tael. 


(In connection with the illicit trade in bullion may 
be mentioned the very considerable volume of trade done 
in watches. Importers of watches here can only sell, through 
dealers and middlemen, to such countries in East Asia where 
import duties are levied and where thus smuggling is pro- 
fitable; India on account of the heavy duty imposed on 
watches has become Hongkong’s principal market and the 
prosperity of the local watch trade is dependent on the 
ability of smugglers to get watches into India as well as into 
such countries as Korea, Thailand etc. The former prin- 
cipal buyer, China, is largely out of the picture but some 
steady trickle enters by devious routes and _ ingenious 
methods the’ province of Kwangtung. The Chinese are 
being praised as the most daring and successful smugglers 
—but it is said that in the Levant there are very serious 
competitors for that honour). 


The local Gold & Silver Exchange Society and its meni- 
bers were hard hit by the business crisis and the receding 
volume of trading. The dividend paid by the Exchange to 
its members disastrously dropped from $2000 last year to 
$300 for the 1953/54 lunar year. Also the value of a seat 
in the Exchange with which go considerable property rights 
declined to only $5000 from a high in 1950 of $70,000. 
These figures indicate the extent of the crisis. Members of 
the Exchange found it difficult to operate in the speculative 
market as individual speculators showed up in ever reced- 
ing numbers and refused to get involved in any larger 
business; at the same time fluctuations were so narrow 
that there was little incentive left. About 95% of members 
suffered losses; out of 197 members no less than 45 were 
compelled to wind up but a few members’ business was 
taken over by new members who are anything but hopeful 
about the future. 


The reduced number of money changers and ‘exchange 
shops’ also reported a bad year. Fortunately for them 
there was an enormous spurt in travellers and tourists 
after the Korean truce and this helped quite a few money 
changers to get out of an otherwise calamitous situation. 
That many of these money changers were saved from bank- 
ruptcy was due to the timely arrival of US service per- 
sonnel, mainly from the navy, who patronised these shops 
and often were victimised by the owners and ‘fokis’ of 
these exchange shops. Still, a good many money changers 
are insolvent and can carry on only by the grace of cre- 
ditors (including family members). Two money changers, 
the Wing Cheong and Tang Kee, came out fairly well as 
they did considerable business with the US navy. The weak 
markets in practically all foreign currencies tended to in- 
crease losses of exchange shops as they are obliged to carry 
stocks in these currencies. 


* * 


TOKYO SECURITIES EXCHANGE 


The Tokyo Stock Exchange, Ltd., the forerunner of the 
present Tokyo Securities Exchange, dates back to 1878. 
For 66 years it had continued to function until the height 
of the Pacific War in 1943. Eleven stock exchanges exist- 
ing in Japan till then were amalgamated and renamed the 
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Tokyo Securities Exchange with the head office in Tokyo 
in 1943. As the war situation became hopeless, the Tokyo 
Securities Exchange had to close on August 9, 1945. The 
present Tokyo Securities exchange was established on 
April 1, 1949. It is run on membership basis, patterned 
after the American system. 


The Securities Exchange deals in negotiable securities. 
It is no longer monopolized by the well-to-do or securities 
specialists, but for the general public. The Exchange head- 
quarters is housed in a magnificent building. It comprises 
the Exchange proper and the Market House. The Market 
House is a three-storey structure, having a Trading Floor 
occupying nearly half an acre of floor space. Its glass- 
covered ceiling reaches clear up to the roof, affording maxi- 
mum light. Not one vertical post obstructs the view. 
Every care has been exercised in its construction to make 
it sound-proof. There are 266 telephones flanking the three 
walls of the Trading Floor. They are for member-dealers 
to communicate with their respective houses. Their repre- 
sentatives are in constant touch with their houses regarding 
buying and selling. 


There are 13 horseshoe-shaped posts equipped with 
time-recorders and telephones on the Floor. Securities to be 
dealt in are classified by type. More than 10-million shares 
are dealt in daily. The minute a deal is made, a member 
signs a slip and hands it to a Market clerk, who examines 
the deal to see if it is dealt at an equitable price. If found 


‘satisfactory, the time recorder registers the exact time. 


The price of a closed deal will be marked on the bulletin 
boards on opposite walls. Preparations are under way to 
install automatic price indicators, which when completed, 
will greatly facilitate operations. The prices, number of 
shares and their denominations are immediately recorded 
by two teletypes which the Exchange maintains on the Floor. 
Some member dealers own and operate their own teletypes. 
The number of dealers using teletypes has been increasing. 
It will not be long before every dealer in the country is 
equipped with a teletype. | 


The Tokyo Securities Exchange deals in investment 
securities, shares, and certificates indicating the holder’s 
right to subscribe to new shares. Securities to be dealt in 
are required to pass inspection of the board of directors 
and must be reported to the Finance Minister. As a general 
principle, securities are dealt in only at the Trading Floor. 
The Exchange is maintained and operated by autonomy 
of its members. The members are divided into two cate- 
gories, regular and jobber-members. Regular members do 
their selling or buying either upon orders from their clients 
or of their own accord. Jobber-members do not go beyond 
acting as middlemen among regular members. The number 
of regular members is 115, while that of jobber-members 
15. The Exchange is run on the basis of membership and 
is not profit-seeking. Its expenditure is financed by dues 
borne by members, fees for presenting shares and securities 
for sale or purchase, and other revenue. The Board of 
Directors is the highest administrative organ of the Ex- 


change. It is headed by a chairman, deputy-chairman and 
several directors. 


The inflow of foreign funds has of late been decreasing 
noticeably. Various factors have been responsible for the 
decrease. By far the greatest economic factor is the fact 
that foreign fund laws are overly strict for prospective in- 
vestors from abroad. As a general rule, overseas investors 
are not much interested in acquiring control of any business 
in Japan. Their primary concern is that an enterprise assure 
them of reasonable return for money invested. The greatest 
stumbling block at present is the restriction placed on re- 
mittances from sales proceeds in Japan on shares. The 
laws should therefore be amended or revised to make it 
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easier for foreign funds to flow in, so that they may hr 
balance ‘Japan’s international accounts and contribute 
the modernization of industries. 


JAPAN’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The tobacco industry of Japan is a Government mono- 
poly under the direct control of the Japan Monopoly Cor- 
poration. A law provides that leaf tobacco shall not be 
cultivated by any person other than one who has been 
licensed to do so. Leaf tobacco presently under cultivation 
cover an area of some 130,000 acres with an annual yield 
of over 90-million kilograms. Peak year in the history of 
leaf tobacco cultivation was in 1948 when a yield of nearly 
100-million kilograms was reached. In 1951 there were 
over half-a-million growers engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. 


The Native type and Virginia Yellow tobacco are the 
two types of tobacco raised in Japan. The cultivation of 
Burley tobacco is negligible. 
Native type, each with its own peculiar characteristics aris- 
ing from the climatic conditions of the locality where they 
are raised. Tobacco is raised in every part of the country 
except Tokyo, with Ibaragi, Tochigi, Kagoshima and Fuku- 
shima prefectures accounting for nearly one-half of the 
total cultivated in Japan. Highest quality Japanese tobacco 
are raised along the coast of the Inland Sea and small 
islands within the sea and the southern part of Japan’s 
southernmost island of Kyushu. 


The Virginia Yellow and Burley species are placed in 


hogsheads after being re-dried, while the Native type is 
packed in standard straw bales and stored in bales. Toba 
leaves generally are aged for two or three years in ti. 
case with the Virginia Yellow and about one and a half 
years in the case of the Native type. At present, there 
are 14 redrying plants with 22 redriers in operation with 
an approximate redrying capacity of nearly 38-million kilo- 
grams. 


Before the war, about 80-billion pieces of cigarettes 
were turned out annually, but with wartime damages to 
factories, capacity at one time was reduced to about 55 
percent of the prewar figure. The capacity today is over 
that of prewar. It is estimated that some 93,800-million 
pieces (1 pe. equals 1 gr.) will be turned out by the end 
of this year. There are at present a total of 30 plants 
throughout the country turning out tobacco products. Of 
these factories, the Narihira plant in Tokyo is the biggest. 
It is here that “Fuji,” highest brand cigarette in Japan, 
is turned out. Brands of cigarettes, pipe tobacco, cigar and 
fine cut tobacco follow: 


Brand Pieces per pack Price 
Cigarette 
Asahi (with mouthpiece)  ........ 20 30 Yen 
Pipe Tobacco 7 
Momoyama (in tin)  ............ 50 gr. 150 
Nikko (in paper box) .............. 40 50 
Cigar 
Astraea (in paper box) ........ 5 150 
10 300 
per piece 30 
Fine Cut Tobacco 


Tobacco. retailers are supplied by the Monopoly Cor- 
poration’s sales offices and are required to sell at official 
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JAPANESE ARMS INDUSTRY 


Japan’s arms industry is now well progressing. Right 
after the hostilities, manufacture of arms was prohibited, 
and this, together with the simultaneous’ destruction, re- 
moval and conversion of arms manufacturing provisions by 
the Allied Occupation Forces, practically wiped the military 
industry out of existence. It was not until the Korean 
war broke out that the industry found a chance for resus- 
citation which came forth in the shape of orders from the 
Allied Forces for manufacture of parts and accessories of 
military weapons. This favourable turn of the situation 
was followed in April 1952 with a revision of the Potsdam 
Order restricting manufacture of arms and aeroplanes, by 
virtue of which Japan was permitted to turn out arms to 
the Allied Forces’ orders after May the same year. Such 
orders were particularly welcome to Japanese makers who 
were beginning to suffer from diminishing special procure- 
ment orders. Participating in the manufacture were a 
number of those either with experience in arms production 
during war time, or with idle provisions and surplus factory 
hands. The present arms orders are mostly those received 
from JPA or FEALF. In bidding for such orders, how- 
ever, Japanese makers, due to increasing industrial depres- 
sion and speculation on the prospective rearmament plan 
of the Government, practically disregarded commercial pro- 
fits. Contracted prices were in consequence by far lower 
than procurement prices in America. This state of affairs 

generally regarded as likely to throw a stumbling block 
the way of raising in the future contract prices so as 
to put the transactions on a normal commercial basis. 


With a view to ensuring proper development of arms 
industry, by préventing investments in unproductive enter- 
prises, reckless establishment of industrial undertakings, 
and “bieeding’’ acceptance of arms orders, the “Law for 
Manufacturing Arms and like Articles’ was promulgated 
last August. It specifies a permit system for launching 
military enterprises and for installation or augmentation 
of productive provisions and the obligations of such enter- 
prisers to report their contracts to the authorities so that 
the latter might, whenever considered necessary, advise 
correction of improper contracts. 


The following table shows the arms orders received 
from the US forces here during the first quarter of 1952: 


(Unit: dollar) 


Items Value 

Trench mortar shells (including smoke bombs) 29,307,848 
Trench mortars & parts thereof 248,315 
Nonreaction trench mortars & parts thereof ........ 111,121 
343,082 


Production of arms during the five years preceding 
termination of the war, the unit being Y1,000: 


Military Arms 


Ammunition Armoured Optical 

‘iod Rifles Cannons Powder Cars Arms. 
208,000 125,000 770,000 297,000 22,000 
368,000 159,000 840,000 198,000 54,500 
405,000 183,000 850,000 160,000 85,000 
55,000 22,000 195,000 112,000 17,000 


Naval Armaments 

Optical 
Rifles Guns Ammunition Weapons 

43,890 41,338 249,918 15,897 
(Vee R3, 180 61,503 490,178 22,700 
-- pik 265,140 134,873 971,890 52,810 
868.415 10,103 1,147,154 92,824 
tes 270,420 500 359,256 22,021 


The fcllowing table presents in percentage the arms 
produced for the former Japanese army by military arsenals 
and private arms manufacturers~during the period under 
consideration: 


Items Arsenals Private Makers 

% 

* * 


JAPAN’S ELECTRIC LIGHTING INDUSTRY 


Electric bulbs for general lighting purposes, including 
fluorescent tubes, saw its production peak in 1941 when 
the nation’s electric bulb makers turned out 167,000,000 
units. During wartime the production failed to keep up 
the firm trend because of such handicaps as war damages, 
and the actual production capacities slipped down to 60 
percent by the time when the war came to an end. For the 
first few years following the end of the war, there existed 
almost “unlimited’’ demand for electric bulbs to the great 
encouragement of bulb makers who on their part went all- 
out to carry out expansion. At the same time, the simple 
process of electric bulb making gave birth to the mushroom- 
ing of small-scale bulb makers. With the decontrol of elec- 
tric bulbs in August 1948, large makers began regulating 
their production for the purpose of price stabilization, while 
postwar small-scale fly-by-night makers were being forced 
out cf business as consumers turned to “big name” products. 


Out of this reorganization came a considerable qualita- 
tive improvement of electric bulbs, but the industry as a 
whole had still to pull through many difficulties before it 
could stand on its own feet. By 1950, production began to 
move up as a result of increased demand accruing from the 
steady progress of the postwar housing construction, general 
recovery of railroad enterprises and the growing flow of 
orders from occupation forces. In 1951, the industry scaled 
up its production in anticipation of American forces special 
procurement demands which had never come up, however. 
Meanwhile, reduced voltage (10%) in the worsening power 
supply had elongated the life of average electric bulbs by 
about four times. Result: a decrease in demand. All these 
factors had added up to increased stockpiles of electric 
bulbs to the great disadvantage of bulb makers. 


Although the 1951 production reached a postwar all- 
time high of 153,511,000 units, the industry as a whole 
began to place gradual restrictions on its production lines. 
This declining tendency continued all through the year of 
1952, and the production declined to 127,931,000 units. 


Preduction of electric bulbs of particular types such 
as those for automobiles and cameras (flash bulbs) has been 
stepped up. Also remarkable in its advance is the output 
of infra-red ray bulbs for industrial use. In point of baby | 
bulbs for Christmas decoration, the production has been tied 
to ups and downs of the nation’s export. situation. It 
soared up close to the prewar high level in 1948 with the 
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export totalling 65,650,000 units. Since then, the production 
of baby bulbs has been on the downgrade. 


Among customers of Japan’s electric bulbs, including 
baby bulbs for Christmas decoration, are the United States, 
Canada, Latin American and Middle and Near East coun- 
tries, the Philippines and Pakistan. 


The fluorescent tube came into the limelight in post- 
war Japan. During the wartime, the use of this tube was 
limited to lighting military vessels, but after the war, it 
began finding wide use first in plants and factories and 
later in private houses. Its production has been on the 
increase since 1949, and finally hit the 500,000-unit-a-month 
mark early in 1953. Tube makers are going all-out to carry 
out qualitative improvement of their products—especialiy 
with respect to the lighting effect. Japan’s storage battery 
production once hit a record of 19,000 tons (in terms of 
lead) during wartime, but with the end of the war, it ex- 
perienced considerable cutbacks because of the disbandment 
of the Japanese Navy, the largest consumer of storage bat- 
teries. After going through considerable twists and turns 
during the first few postwar years, the industry managed 
to stand on its own feet. The outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950 provided the industry with increased special 
procurement demands from the United Nations forces, and 
the production continued to go up. Though procurement 
orders were totally cut off at the beginning of 1952, in- 
creased imports of automobiles coupled with the expansion 
of the nation’s automobile industry have made up for this 
‘‘sap’’, and the storage battery production as a whole is now 
steering a steady course. The 1952 export of storage 
batteries was but 2 percent of the total annual output due 
to the export doldrums, and efforts are being made to pro- 
mote the export by carrying out quality improvement and 
cost reduction on the end of storage makers. 


As to the dry battery, the postwar nation-wide black- 
outs had stimulated demand for the dry battery, and the 
production recovered at a remarkable speed. After 1950, 
Korean War procurement orders have been pouring unin- 
terruptedly and in greater amount into the nation’s dry bat- 
tery industry. It turned -out 90,066,000 units during 1952. 
At present, the industry is largely dependent upon orders 
from Japan’s security forces in addition to demands arising 
from communication enterprises, as special procurement 
orders have petered out due mostly to high prices. 


The American battery-making “know-how” introduced 
after the Korean war has considerably improved the quality 
of Japanese products. In the field of electronic’ gauges 
and meters, increased production has been steadily under 
way through close technical tie-up with American electronic 
industry circles. Those electronic gadgets designed to size 
up humidity, temperature, pressure, and location by means 
of electronic devices are in great demand in the nation’s 
major industries, including iron and steel and chemical pro- 
ducts makers. There are at present seven power consump- 
tion meter makers in Japan, and they are in a position to 
turn out about 2,000,000 units annually—although the re- 
cent production level is below that capacity. In 1952, a 
total of 1,680,000 meters were produced. 


JAPANESE ASSISTANCE TO THE PHILIPPINES 


A team of Japanese technicians, headed by Professor 
Yanagisawa, noted Japanese sugar and rice production ex- 
pert, are now surveying 200,000 hectares of land in the 
Philippine island of Mindanao. This land will be cultivated 
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for rice by Japanese technique for the Filipinos as part 
the Japanese reparation in kind to the Philippine govern- 
ment. The Mindanao survey of the productive possibilities 
of the cultivable land on behalf of the Japanese govern- 
ment is well advanced. Whether the scheme will materialize 
will ultimately depend on Professor Yanagisawa’s final re- 
port, and the decisions of the Japanese and Philippine 
governments. Basing on estimates from _ preliminary sur- 
vey, the land in question was capable of yielding 40,000 
to 80,000 tons of rice per year, in two separate crops. The 
rice can be sold by the Philippine government to Japan, 
which has to import much rice to make up for her rice 
deficit at home. This rice plantation scheme is only part 
of the overall plan whereby Japan will pay Philippines war 
reparation in services. There were. in Mindanao island iron 
ore deposits and paper pulp potentials which could be pro- 
ductively developed by Japanese know-how. 
pines has an estimated 100,000,000 tons of laterite in the 
Surigao district in northeast Mindanao that can be put to 
good use. The Filipinos do not know how to separate the 
iron, nickel, and chrome in the laterite for industrial pur- 
poses. Japanese technicians have succeeded in separating 
these compounds in laboratory stage, although the present 
method was expensive. They are now working on new 
ways to separate them at lower costs. 


JAPAN’S CEMENT EXPORTS 


The first shipment of Japanese cement went abroad ir 
1896; so Japan’s cement export has its half a century 
history. In the prewar peak year of 1937, cement export 
registered 596,605 tons (metric), chiefly shipped to Nether- 
lands Indies, the Philippines, Straits Settlements, India, and 
farther to North America, South America and Africa. With 
the outbreak of World War II, the war atmosphere gradually 
increased, and the cement export was forced to be tem- 
porarily suspended. Following the postwar reopening of 
export in 1947 the industry began to show rapid recovery; 
the export of cement which registered about 140,000 tons 
in 1948 increased to about 570,000 tons, the prewar level, 
in 1950, and further in 1951 reached the record-breaking 
figure of 1,070,000 tons. 


Reflecting a reactionary slump in the world business 
activity following the end of the Korean war boom, cement 
exports in 1952 registered about 950,000 tons, and about 
800,000 tons for 1953. This evidently shows signs of read- 
justment to be necessitated for the cement export, whilst 
a high level far above that of the prewar years is still 
maintained at present. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that behind such export prosperity there are two latent 
factors, namely, the preexistence of natural conditions favor- 
able for .the development of this industry, and constant 
exertion of utmost efforts made by the industry for these 
80 years. Everywhere in the country, there are abundant 
deposits of coal fuels of excellent quality necessary for 
the manufacture of cement, which, aided by the rapid 
strides in machinery equipment, brought about the modern 
development of Japan’s cement industry. 


In the prewar year of 1939, there existed 29 cement 
manufacturing companies with 46 factories and rotary kilns 
owned. When World War II broke out, most of thes 
facilities and equipment were removed by the Japanese arm. 
to the former possessions, Manchuria, and South Sea Islands, 
or transferred to be used by other branches of industries. 
The number of kilns owned also gradually decreased until 
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2 ‘egistered 84 sets in 1951, and those operable at present 
»~ 97 sets in all. 


The manufacturing facilities and equipment have de- 
creased as compared with the prewar years, while the pro- 
duction is on the increase. Cement production in 1936 was 
5,980,000 tons and 6,050,000 tons in 1940, which, decreasing 
to less than the one million-ton level in 1946, immediately 
after the war, showed a tremendous recovery in later years, 
registering 6,530,000 tons in 1951, and 8,800,000 tons for 
1953. If the new additional installation plan underway is 
completed, the monthly production capacity will be in- 


creased by 260,000 tons, or yearly production will increase 


by 2,500,000 tons. However, such abnormally rapid expan- 
sion in the equipment of Japan’s cement enterprise will 
naturally lead the manufacturers to a keen competition 
among themselves, and this undue competition will neces- 
sarily bring forth the rationalization of the enterprise as 
well as the elevation of manufacturing technique. For in- 
stance, there is a peculiar phenomenon that the price of 
Japanese cement produced by burning coal which costs about 
two times the American domestic coal price, is quoted in 
Japan at the same level as the American product. Japan 
has never received from her foreign customers any claim 
relating to the quality of cement since this commodity was 
commenced to be exported. 


The Japanese cement experts and technicians are aim- 
ing at the betterment of the quality of clinkers by installing 
clinker quenching equipment. They are also planning to 
reduce the consumption of coal by adopting the continuous 
operation of all-welded long kilns to be imported from 
abroad. 


Thanks to the favorable conditions endowed by Mother 
ture as well as the persistent efforts on the part of all 
people interested in this industry, Japan’s cement has come 
to be admitted as first-rate product in the world, now oc- 
cupying the fifth highest position among the large cement 
exporting countries of the world, ranking after Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, France and Belgium. In view of the said 
special position as the only cement supplying source, in the 
Far East, the Japanese cement industrialists desire to 
supply Japan’s cement to Southeast Asia, thereby contri- 
buting to the promotion of their development and construc- 
tion programs. 


HONGKONG REFORM CLUB 


Mr. Brook Bernacchi, Chairman of the Reform Club 
of Hongkong, gave last week a short address on the Club, 
its ideals and aims. Groups of citizens have repeatedly 
agitated for elected Municipal and Legislative Councils but 
with little success. Only the mercantile community are 
really represented by the appointed Unofficials. The Re- 
form Club was formed at the beginning of 1949 and as a 
first task set out to defeat the Municipal Council proposals 
insisting that there should be only one electorate and that 
whilst a Municipal Council was a value to the Colony it 
should not be treated as a “sop”. for legislative reform. 
The scheme was abandoned in favour of proposals for direct 
elections to the Legislative Council. These were delayed 
in London and subsequently repudiated by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies presumably on the basis of deteriorat- 
ing world relations outside the Colony. It was the Reform 
Club’s view that constitutional reform was merely a means 
_to an end, the end being a general improvement in the con- 

tions for the citizens of the Colony and that the bulk of 
ne Club’s work was concerned with helping, by concrete 
assistance and by putting recommendations’ before the 
Government. The Club’s recent petition for two elected 
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members to the Legislative Council was an important step. 
Whilst certain misleading and even untrue statements had 
been made about the large number of signatories to the 
petition, no attempt has been made by London to criticise 
or put up a case against the merits of the petition itself. 


TAIKOO DOCKYARD OF BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


On January 1, 1867, John Swire and Sons, who had been 
established as merchants in Liverpool since 1812, opened 
their first branch in China at. Shanghai under the trade 
name of Butterfield and Swire. This business later spread 
to all the major ports of China and, in 1872, the China 
Navigation Co. Ltd., was formed under the management of 
Messrs. Swire. In the spring of 1900, realising that a fast- 
growing seaport like Hongkong needed additional docks with 
modern facilities for the repair of ships and machinery, 
Messrs. Swire began work on what is now the Taikoo Dock- 
yard and Engineering Co., of Hongkong, Ltd. In 1900, 
surveys of likely situations for a drydock were made by Mr. 
William Danby, and it was decided that a position east of 
the Taikoo Sugar Refinery (which had been built by Messrs. 
Swire in 1882-84), would be most suitable for the purpose. 
An area of 52% acres of land and water, with marine 


. frontage, rights and power to reclaim, was bought from 


the Government at public auction. This is an ideal situa- 
tion for a dockyard as it is immediately inside Lyenitun 
Pass which is the deep-water entrance to Hongkone Harbour, 
and the site has sea frontage with deep water on che north 
and the east. The land chosen was at first sight not attrac- 
tive for the purpose, as it was composed of three spurs 
of rock running from 200 ft. above the base of Mount 
Parker to the sea. Preparation of the site was, therefore, 
a major undertaking: of the total orig:nal area of 52% 
acres, about 20 acres had to be reclaimed from the sea, 
and the remainder excavated from the rock. The levelling 
of the ground entailed the removal of 1,600,000 cubic yards 
of decomposed and solid granite. 


' On October 3, 1908, the first ship was docked; she was 
the Sungkiang, a 250 ft. China coaster, and it is interesting 
to note that the graving dock, when designed in 1900, was 
capable of accommodating the. largest ship then afloat. 
This was the Oceanic of 685 ft. 8 in. in length b.p. and 68 ft. 
4 in. beam. 


Since 1908, the Taikoo Dockyard Company has built 
over 100 ships, ranging from tugs to passenger and cargo 
vessels, and they have also constructed 98 steel lighters and 
pontoons, 15 bulk oil-carriers, and 30 steam or motor 
launches. In addition, a great variety of engines have been 
built, including turbines and oil engines. During the last 
war the dockyard was occupied by the Japanese and almost 
totally destroyed by bombing, as a result of which, in 1945, 
it presented a scene of desolation and destruction. A pro- 
gramme of reconstruction was embarked upon, which tvok 
almost five years to complete, and now the company repairs 
at Quarry Bay and in Hongkong Harbour approximately 
4% million gross tons of shipping each year. As a result 
of their reconstruction programme, the company have well- 
equipped machine shops and modern facilities for shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing. 


CHINNERY AND HIS TIME 


Mr J. R. Jones gave last week an interesting and in- 
formative lecture on “George Chinnery and his. time.’ 
The formation of the East India Company affected the 
artist’s life to a great extent as he lived in India from 1802 
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to 1825, and in Canton and Macao from 1825, until his 
death in 1852. Chinnery had already established his re- 
putation as an oil and crayon portrait painter in London 
at the age of 17. In 1795 Chinnery went to Ireland, 
where Dublin formed the back-ground for many of his 
paintings and where he also married the daughter of a 
jeweller. The marriage proved to be an unsuccessful one 
and as the artist was also in debt he sailed for India in 
1802, where he landed in Madras, and two years later went 
to Calcutta. Little was known of Chinnery’s life at this 
time, but he painted many famous portraits and countless 
sketches and water colours, depicting life in India. Chin- 
nery’s wife followed him to India and after seven years 
the artist found it necessary to depart once more—this 
time for Canton—where merchants were not allowed to 
have their wives or families with them. In Macao, Chin- 
nery entered fully and sympathetically into the life of the 
people and many of his pictures captured, in a strong and 
realistic manner, the scenes of the Portuguese colony. The 
artist possessed a forceful and imaginative style. In regard 
to his oil portraits, the paint which he ground and mixed 
himself, the blue and red colours were predominant fea- 
tures. Much of Chinnery’s work was unsigned but in some 
instances the artist used a small sign at the corner of the 
painting, by which it could be recognised. Chinnery was 
buried in the old cemetery at Macao. 


HCNGKONG IRON MINE DEVELOPMENT 


Japan is investing about $3 million in machinery for 
the development of the Ma On Shan Iron Mine near Shatin. 
The ore from this mine is suitable for the manufacture of 
steel produced by Japanese factories. The first shipment 
of machinery from Japan is expected in April. Other 
shipments will be made until June, and installation of the 
machinery should be completed by next August. Ma On 
Shan is about a mile north-east of Tide Cove. The iron 
deposit has been worked since 1907 and was first worked 
by the Hongkong Iron Mining Company. In 1931 it was 
taken over by the New Territories Iron Mining Company 
on a 50 years’ lease. Up till 1947 the yearly production 
of ore was low and seldom exceeded 1,000 tons. This supply 
was regulated by the demand of its only consumer—the 
Green Island Cement Company. Since 1948 the mine has 
been developed. In 1949 the company signed a contract 
with SCAP in Japan to supply 150,000 tons. 


The equipment from Japan consjsts of a dressing ma- 
chine, which will enable concentrates to be extracted from 
the bulk of ore. Japanese experts, from Nittetsu Kogyo 
K.K. already arrived in Hongkong, headed by M. Nishiwaki, 
who is in charge of the branch office here. The new dress- 
ing machine, to be set up on land adjacent to the mine, 
will crush and sort the crude ore in such a manner that 
the usable content will be raised from 30 to 60 per cent. 
In 1952 Japanese technicians have taken borings at Ma 
On Shan and discovered that nine million tons of iron ore 
lay below the surface. | 


* * * 


STATISTICS IN FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


A report prepared by the ECAFE Secretariat on methods 
of National Income Statistics in the countries of. the region 
will be presented to the Third Regional Conference of 
Statisticians in New Delhi on March 1 to 13. It contains 
a table showing the type of national aggregates compiled 
and published in different countries. No estimates of na- 
tional income or net national product were compiled for 
Ceylon, Thailand and Taiwan. In both China (mainland and 
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Taiwan) and India, income by industrial origin was estima’ 
on a net basis, and because of lack of information on to. 
capital consumption, domestic and gross national product 
was not estimated. In many countries of the region, a 
combination of income, production and expenditure ap- 
proaches was used in the estimation of national income, sup- 
plementing one method by another. But in most countries 
no attempt has been made to estimate aggregates indepen- 
dently for the purpose of cross checking. Japan used the 
income approach as the chief method of estimation, supple- 
mented by the production approach for the estimation of 
income both by distributive snares and by industrial origin. 
Special surveys as well as tax statistics were used for the 
income approach. Household surveys and rationing statis- 
tics, supplemented by production statistics, were used to 
estimate national expenditure. In Korea, the Taxation 
Bureau- of the Ministry of Finance estimated the national 
income and the Bank of Korea estimated the gross national 
product, each working independently. 


In the Philippines, full use was made of the 1948 census 
information on incomes classified by industry, in addition 
to production statistics, for the estimation of income. For 
other countries, production statistics were relied upon, sup- 
plemented by other methods when production statistics were 
not available. In Indonesia the production approach was 
used in estimating the income of the population, but income 
approach, based on income-tax returns, was used in the 
estimation of income of Europeans and alien Asians. 


In Ceylon and India, production statistics were supple- 
mented by miscellaneous scattered statistics on income per 
worker, both for services and for certain goods. In Burma, 
the income approach based on tentative data was used for 
estimating “other industries and services.’”’ Ceylon also 
used qpite extensively statistics on consumption per familv 
in the estimation not only of national expenditure but a 
of certain industrial products. Malaya and Thailand usec 
the approach throughout except for services. 


The valuation of the domestic product by industrial 
origin and thé type of breakdowns, depend mainly on the 
nature of statistics available and the method of estimation 
adopted. Industrial origin was given in China, India, Japan, 
the East Indies, and the Philippines for, net product at 
factory cost; in Ceylon for gross product at factory cost; 
and in Burma, Malaya, and Thailand for gross product at 
market prices. The report also described how income by 
distributive shares is estimated, and estimates of national 
expenditure as well as of gross capital formation, and capital 
consumption, and a variety of other data of interest to the 
professional statistician. 


YANGTZE RIVER BRIDGE 


Construction of a bridge across the Yangtze River in 
its middle reaches is the subject of editorial comment in 
the Peking People’s Daily. Preparations for the launching 
of this project are now taking place at Wuhan. “The build- 
ing of this bridge, longed for by the Chinese people,’ says 
the paper, “is a big event in the course of the countrys 
industrialisation.”” When completed, it will connect’ the 
1,220-kilometre Peking-Hankow Railway and the 1,102-kilo- 
metre Hankow-Canton Railway into one main line, link up 
other railways im the North and the South of the country 
as well as highways which radiate from Wuhan to six pro- 
vinces. The paper points out that the bridge is being built 
at a time when a*new metallurgical centre is springing up 
in the Central-South with tractor and automobile factories 
to be built, non-ferrous metal mines to be expanded and new 
railways between the southern provinces to be laid in tr 
near future. The 1,000-metre double-decker railway a. 
highway bridge will span China’s largest river from Wuchang 
to Hanyang. Supplemented by another 300.72-metre long 
rail-bridge across the Han River between Hanyang and Han- 
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+ begun last November, it will eventually link up the triple 
...y of Wuhan that is divided into three by the Yangtze and 
its tributary, the Han River. Designed by China’s engineers 
with the help of 25 Soviet bridge-building experts, the bridge 
will be as high as a 20-storey building and will be tall enough 
to enable big steamers to pass beneath during the high water 
season. Compared with the Yellow River Bridge in Honan 
and the Chientangkiang River Bridge at Hangchow, the 
building of this bridge, says the People’s Daily, is far more 
complex. It is an engineering challenge. Preparations for 
its construction, began shortly after the founding of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Large-scale investigation and 
surveying started in 1950. The draft design was completed in 
May last year and was finally revised after examination by 
Soviet experts. Actual construction will begin in the last 
quarter of 1955. “Building this bridge opens up a new 
page in the history of Chinese bridge construction,’ the 
editorial stresses. “Starting with this bridge, China will be 
able to train her bridge builders and lay the foundation for 
future development of bridge building in China.” 


SOUTHWEST CHINA TECHNICAL TRAINING 


More than two thousand technicians were trained in 
Southwest China in 1953. Some 35 per cent of the total 
are engineers who are now taking part in the area’s con- 
struction work, particularly in geological surveying, railway 
and road-building. There are at present 50 technical 
schools in Southwest China with a total enrolment of over 
24,000. They include 21 schools of engineering and 22 of 
agriculture. In all these schools instruction is given in both 
‘““eory and practice. The Chungking Machine-Building 

aool’s workshop has 200 machines to enable the students 
to acquire the practice they need. Graduates of these 
technical schools are in great demand in Southwest China. 
The area is rich in mineral deposits and possesses many 
iron and steel, cement, textile and power plants. 


INDUSTRIAL BASE IN CHINA’S NORTHWEST 


China’s vast Northwest will become an important in- 
dustrial base. The Northwest is the biggest among China’s 
six administrative areas. It embraces the five provinces of 
Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia, Chinghai and Sinkiang, and covers 
an area of 3,250,000 square kilometres, over one-third of 
China’s entire territory. This vast region is still thinly 
peopled. With only 32,000,000 inhabitants, it has an 
average population density of less than ten persons per 
square kilometre. Its inhabitants include 19 “nationalities”’: 


Hans, Uighurs, Huis, Kazakhs, Mongolians, Uzbeks etc. The 
whole region is a high plateau with a west-east slope. Some 
of the world’s highest peaks rise in this region. The 


Muztagh in the Kunlun Mountains is 7,723 metres high. This 
region also has the lowest basin in the world, the Turfan 
depression to the east of the Tienshan Mountains. Its floor 
lies 283 metres below sea'level. There are also vast stretches 
of plains in the Northwest. Parts of these plains are water- 
ed by irrigation systems and are, therefore, cultivable. Thev 
have many beauty spots. The Northwest lacks rainfall, 
especially in its western parts. The average yearly rainfall 
is only 100 to 200 millimetres. However, the snow on the 
mountains makes up for this lack of rainfall. The snow 
melts in the spring, summer and autumn when the land 
needs to be watered. The whole vast expanse of cul- 
tivated land to the west of Lanchow is irrigated by the 
2iting snows. 

When the Northwest was “liberated” in 1949, less than 
three per cent of the total arable area was being cultivated, 
and grain output in this region amounted to only five per 
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cent of, the total production in China. The Northwest’s 
industrial output made up only about two per cent of the 
total value of the nation’s industrial production. The only 
railway serving the Northwest was the Lunghai Railway, 
which was planned to run from Lanchow, Kansu Province, 
to Lienyun Harbour in Kiangsu Province. Though con- 
struction of the eastern section of this line started in 1909, 
it reached only Tienshui instead of Lanchow in 1949. The 
revolution has changed the picture of the Northwest. It has 
brought new vitality to this vast area. Huge oil derricks 
are operating at the foot of the Tienshan Mountains. The 
badly neglected Yuman Oil Field has been restored and is 
developing. at rapid rate. When the Tienshui-Lanchow 
Railway was opened to traffic, the people of Lanchow saw 
trains for the first time in their lives. Newly-built highways 
have been extended to the areas inhabited by national 
minorities. Traffic on them is brisk. The development of 
civil aviation has also reduced the time for travel to and 
from Northwest China. Many new automatic power stations 
have been built. The number of cotton spindles in the 
Northwest has risen to double that of pre-liberation days. 
Many state farms and ranches have also been established. 
Only about one to two per cent of the whole area had been 
surveyed by geological workers before liberation. Now, 
geological prospecting teams are combing . the Northwest. 
Many big oil basins have been discovered, and there is a 
great possibility that the Northwest will become the “Baku” 
of China. It was also said that China was deficient in 
copper, but big copper reserves have been located in the 
Northwest; some deposits have a copper content as high as 
15 per cent. There are big coal fields in each of the North- 
western provinces. Coal fields already located in the cen- 
tral part of Shensi Province cover an area of more than 
600 square kilometres with reserves estimated at over 
1,000,000,000 tons. There are extensive coal fields in Sin- 
kiang Province and some have over forty seams. Certain 
seams reach a thickness of more than thirty metres. Iron 
ore and ores of rare metals are also being discovered in 
the Northwest. The geological formations of Chinghai Pro- 
vince were generally regarded as being relatively new, so 
the area was said to be poor in mineral deposits. But 
actually its underground resources have proved to be very 
considerable. Surveys have shown that the Yellow River has 
tremendous potentialities for the generation of power. The 
harnessing of power in the river’s gorges in the Northwest 
will produce more than five times as much electricity as all 
the existing generating equipment in China. The develop- 
ment of the Yellow River for navigation and irrigation will 
be undertaken. 

Railways are being built in the Northwest on a large 
scale. A 180-kilometre section of the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
Railway has been opened to traffic, and over 20,000 workers 
are now building the railway in the Wuhsiao Mountain area, 
3,000 metres above sea level. In order to support large- 
scale industrial construction, preparations are being made to 
further expand the agriculture and animal husbandry of the 
Northwest. It is estimated that more than 800,000,000 Mou 
(one Mou equals to one-fifteenth hectares) of uncultivated 
land can be reclaimed in the Northwest and more than 
-0,000,000 Mou of irrigated land can be added to cultivation. 
In the northern part of Sinkiang Province, where cotton has 
never been planted before, large tracts of land yielded an 
abundanw cotton harvest in 1952. The rapid development. 
and cooperation is also 
helping to raise agricultural production. Half of the nation’s 
sheep are in the Northwest, where the vast expanse of na- 
tural pastures provides very favourable conditions for a 
rapid expansion of sheep-raising. Many areas are now 
undertaking experiments to improve their herds, and there 
is a steady increase in the number of veterinary stations 
and livestock-breeding stations. 
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PROGRAM FOR PROMOTION OF PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE 


By Saturnino Mendinveto 


The Philippine economic development program for 1948, 
as supplemented by the program of 1950, places emphasis 
on increased. agricultural and industrial production. De- 
finite goals were set for the production of food crops and 
exportable products as well as manufactured goods. Sub- 
stantial accomplishments have already been realized in the 
various projects implemented under this 
gram. 


In order, however, that this economic planning may 
contribute more to the attainment of a stable and balanced 
economy, which is its ultimate objective, it should also pro- 
vide for a comprehensive and workable plan for the stimula- 
tion and expansion of foreign trade. Increased production 
alone will not achieve the highest possible level of national 
economic development, for unless the products of the farms 
and factories are assured of ready markets, both locally 
and abroad, the objectives of increased productivity would 
fall short of meeting the realities of economic stability. 


Philippine foreign trade is confronted: with innumerable 
problems that affect its rapid development and expansion. 
Foremost among them is the problem posed by the tradi- 
tional dependence on one market, the United States, for 
major exports as well as imports. As a result of the quasi 
free trade system established in 1909, the Philippines has 
developed .an agricultural economy that gives emphasis on 
the production of a few export agricultural crops geared to 
the needs of the American market. On the other hand, the 
unrestrained import of duty-free American goods into the 
Philippines has discouraged the develcpment of local manu- 
factures which could not compete successfully with duty- 
free goods from the United States. 


Next is the continuing balance of payments difficulties 
which the Philippines has experienced since the postwar 
period due to the great disparity between exports and im- 
ports. Since the liberation the country suffered huge de- 
ficits in trade with the United States and other countries, 
with few exceptions. This situation led to the depletion 
of foreign exchange reserves. To _ stabilize the position 
various control measures have been adopted. But even 
these measures have not entirely discouraged the inflow 
of non-essential imports nor succeeded in balancing trade. 


Another problem is the imposition of graduated duties 
on and diminishing quotas of Philippine exports to the 
United States as provided under the Bell Trade Act and 
the Executive Agreement. The levies of gradually increas- 
ing import duties both ways will take effect on July 4, 1954. 
This will necessarily result in substantial decrease of some 
exports to the United States. To meet the gradual loss 
of the privileged position ef Philippine exports in the 
American market, new markets have to be developed. 


Therefore a broad program for expanded foreign trade 
development and promotion should be evolved to accomplish 
the following objectives: 


(a) To revamp the historical pattern of foreign trade 
by a wider distribution of export, and keeping thé present 


level or volume of trade with principal markets, particularly- 


the United States; 


(b) To restore the balance of trade by discouraging 
excessive imports of non-essential consumer goods and by 
increasing exports of locally produced commodities to pay 
for such imports to keep. foreign exchange reserves on a 
safe level; 
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(c) To reorganize, improve and revitalize the ad- 
ministrative machinery for foreign trade promotion so that 
it may operate on a higher plane of efficiency; 


(d) To undertake a more systematic and vigorous 
promotion of Philippine exports in foreign countries by 
establishing adequate and competent commercial repre- 
sentation abroad : 


(e) To encourage frequent exchange of visits be- 
tween. Filipino businessmen and those of other countries by 
sponsoring trade missions; 


(f) To facilitate the exchange of goods between 
the Philippines and countries interested in expanding trade 
relations by negotiating and concluding for the present 
barter trade agreements and systems of payments; 


(g) To reexamine the possibilities of reducing bar- 
riers to international trade created by unrealistic tariff rates, 
high freight charges and outmoded port facilities, and sim- 
plification of customs, exchange and import and export re- 
gulations and documentation; 


(h) To encourage the exchange of more commercial 
information, including’ marketing and technical research data 
on different commodities, with foreign countries; 


(i) To establish standards for all export commodities 
and to develop commercial arbitration facilities; 


(j) To improve facilities for. travel, especially ix 
respect to businessmen, by taking measures that. will cc 
tribute to the relaxation of visas and consular requirements, 


foreign exchange allocations, customs and immigration 
formalities; 


(k) To encourage participation in international trade 
fairs and expositions, and to establish sample rooms in 
Philippine foreign offices; 


(1) To establish or encourage the establishment by 
private businessmen of national trade associations, and to 
collaborate with international and regional trade and finan- 
cial organizations created to promote expanded world trade. 


Measvres to Implement the Program 


In order to achieve the foregoing objectives, it is im- 
perative that the following measures be undertaken: 


(1) Improvement of the Trade Promotion Machinery. 
—As a preparatory step in expanding trade and assuring 
greater efficiency in the administration and promotion of 
overseas commerce, it is important that a new agency be 
created under the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
The objective is to reorganize and revitalize the present 
set-up for foreign trade promotion work in the Bureau of 
Commerce in order to make it function in accordance with 
modern practices in foreign trade administration. The pro- 
posed new agency will be known as the Foreign Trade Office, 
which will be provided with ample funds and facilities and 
staffed with well-trained personnel to enable it to serve 
the interests of Philippine commerce at home and abroad. 


(2). Commercial Representation Abroad.—One of the 
weaknesses of foreign trade promotion work is the complete 
lack of government commercial representatives in foreign 
countries with which the Philippines is carrying on sub 
stantial trade. The solution to this deficiency is the c 
ganization of an adequate system of foreign trade service 
by creating and maintaining a corps of well-trained trade 
commissioners and assistant trade commissioners for this 
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rvice. The trade commissioners will be assigned in im- 


“portant trade centers of the world for a more vigorous pro- 


motion of Philippine external trade. 


(3). Training of Personnel for Trade Promotion Work. 
—As a means of promoting efficiency and assuring the selec- 
tion of competent persons for technical and responsible posts 
in the proposed Office, full advantage will be taken in the 


‘special training courses offered by various foreign agencies, 


such as the United Nations, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce, the Colombo Plan and 
ECAFE. Qualified senior officials of the Department will 
be sent abroad for study and observation in different fields 
of trade promotion work, while junior officials will be given 
on-the-spot training in public administration by foreign 
experts requested for the purpose. 

(4) Sending of Trade Mission Abroad.—dAs a help- 
ful aid in trade expansion, more trade missions composed 
of. private businessmen will be organized and sent abroad 
from time to time and as circumstances may warrant. The 
exchange of visits between businessmen of this country and 
those of foreign countries will enhance friendly relations and 
bring about expanded trade among the countries concerned. 


(5) Participation in International Trade Fairs.— 
Philippine participation in world fairs and expositions will 
be given emphasis as a means of opening up new avenues 
for increased sales of local products in foreign countries, 
The establishment of commercial sample rooms for display- 
ing representative export products in Philippine embassies, 
legations and consulates will also be given proper attention. 


(6) Commercial Information and Publicity—Publica- 
tion of pertinent literature covering business and economic 
‘bjects will be intensified to keep local and foreign busi- 
essmen, trade and financial organizations and government 
agencies, better informed of developments at home as well 
as abroad. 


(7) National and International Trade Organization.— 
Stress will be given to the organization of national associa- 
tions among different groups of businessmen, in order that 
they may help in the common task of expanding trade and 
promoting better business practices. At the same time, re- 
presentations will be made to the proper authorities to carry 
into realization the plan of establishing the International 
Trade Organization or similar agencies to attend to the 
overall problems of international trade. 


(8) Trade Agreements and Systems of Payments.— 
While international trade agreements on a world-wide multi- 
lateral basis are not yet feasible and practicable, the negotia- 
tion and conclusion of bilateral and barter trade agreements 
and systems of payments with foreign countries should be 
pushed through in cooperation with the Department of For- 
eign Affairs. Such agreements find urgency where the 
Philippines is on the short-end of the trade balance. 


To supplement the foregoing projects, further studies 
will be made on the following methods of improving foreign 
trade with a view to their subsequent adoption and imple- 
mentation: 


(a) Simplification of exchange, customs, import and 
export regulations and documentation so as to facilitate a 
greater flow of international commerce; 


(b) Standardization of all export commodities and 
providing facilities for research studies on particular pro- 
ducts; 

(c) Development of commercial arbitration facilities; 

rnational trade, such as high tariff freight rates and out- 
~“moded port facilities; 

(e) Improving facilities for tourists as an effective 
measure for increasing foreign exchange earnings. 


Reducing or eliminating the factors impeding in- . 
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FLY 70 rascwanneG 


New Zealand 


—via AUSTRALIA 


It is so easy to reach New Zealand in 
only three days, if you wish—by QANTAS 
Skymaster Services to Sydney and TEAL 
Services from Australia to Auckland, 
Wellington or Christchurch. 


See this wonderful holi- 
. day land. New Zealand is 
“‘a world in miniature,” with 

its amazing variety of attrac- 
tions—Maori life, thermal 
regions, snow-capped 
mountains, glaciers and fjords, deep sea 
Z fishing and beautiful lakes. 


There is so much to 
SSN ae | see and so much more 
ay...) time to see it when you go by QANTAS. 


Pacitie Islands too 


QANTAS SERVICES provide quick 
connections with New Guinea, New 
Britain, Solomons, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, Fiji and Norfolk Island. | 


Pian now for a South Sea holiday 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. in association with B.O.A.C. & TEAL 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. 


Tel. 27765-6, 59161-2-3 
and all leading Travel Agents. 


Agents: 
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238 EcONomIc REVIEW 
ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES ju 
$2 
By E. Kann (Los Angeles) dit 
(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) a 
Fe 
Health Insurance birthday; to-day, less than 3% die in their first year. at 
America is leading in most branches of economic life, In spite of such outstanding strides, much more remains mi 
as well as in applied techniques. But, there are exceptions to be accomplished. In 1953 about. 224,000 Americans died ed 
pertaining to other branches, as, for example, health in- of cancer. This means that cancer will claim the lives of 
surance. Many other countries (amongst which are dis- 25 million of the country’s 160 million people, unless the a 
tinctly poor nations) are far in advance in the- scope of current cancer mortality is lowered. Diseases of the heart Ry 
hospitalization. There are wards for the under-privileged and blood-vessels alone now take 817,000 lives annually. aid 
in many other countries, a boon which is not freely applicable Over 7 million Americans are estimated to suffer from Ce 
to America. The poorer classes in this country, who cannot arthritis and rheumatic diseases. Twenty-two thousand lose fr 
afford premia for hospital insurance, etc., are faced with their sight each year. Diabetes annually adds 100,000 to ‘ 
dilemmas when fabling ill, or needing chirurgical operations its rcle of sufferers. Two million of Americans now handi- . 
and hospitalization. capped by physical disabilities could be, but are not, rehabili- om 
Happily, the authorities are not blind to the state of tated to lead full and productive lives. Ten million of ; 
affairs. A few months ago a new Ministry for Health and this country’s citizens will at some time in their lives be : 
Education has been created. On January 18, President hospitalized with mental illness. : 
Eisenhower sent a lengthy message to Congress, aiming at There exists in our nation, continues the President, the r 
an improvement of the health of American families. Inter knowledge and skill to reduce these figures, to give all 
alia, his proposal includes government re-insurance to assist citizens greater health protection and still longer life. But ts 
in underwriting private health-insurance projects. It also this knowledge and skill are not always available to all the 
envisages a revised formula for more equitable aid to State people where and when they are needed. Two of the key re 
health programs. And the President asks for considerably problems in the field of health to-day are the distribution di 
more aid in the rehabilitation of the disabled. He hits the of medical facilities and the costs of medical care. Not Ww 
nail on the head by demanding more nursing homes and all Americans can enjoy the best of medical care, because as 
hospitals through matching U.S. funds. The President also not always are the requisite facilities and professional es 
suggests more federal research into problems of disease, perscnnel so distributed as to be available to them, parti- 
‘their prevention and cure. cularly in the poorer communities and rural sections. Ever ~ 
The message to Congress is far too long to be quoted where the best medical care is available, its costs are oft 
here verbatim. But let us cite some highlights from the a serious burden. | . 
proposed program: 
Fifty years ago the average life span in the United Cecrporations Results 2 
States was 49 years; to-day it is 68 years. In 1900 there As was my habit in previous years, I deem it useful lc 
were 676 deaths from infectious diseases for every 100,000 to indicate here the results for 1953 attained by some cof vt 
people; now there are 66. Between 1916 and 1950, maternal the larger corporations. While some of the companies . 
deaths per 100,000 dropped from 622 to 83. In 1916, 10% divulge lower net income for 1953, the bulk show in- s 
of the babies born in this country died before their first creases. 7 
Name of Corporation Net Income in 1953 Per Share Net Income in 1952 Per Share $ 
$ 222,736,000 $ 7.56 $ 148,688,000 $ 4.54 a 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation .............. 133,948,000 13.30 90,900,000 8.80 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube .............. 30,840,000 9.21 22,916,000 6.84 
Inland Steel Corporation ................ 33,867,000 6.90 23,755,000 4.85 K 
Wheeling Steel Corporation .............. 12,458,000 7.49 10,951,000 6.43 t] 
National Steel Corporation. .............. 49,174,000 6.68 37,559,000 5.10 
Kennecott Copper Corporation ............ 88,687,000 8.20 86,116,000 7.96 Cc 
45,154,000 5.85 43,013,000 6.09 li 
John Manville Corporation ................ 19,661,000 6.20 22,620,000 7.14 £1 
Bonds & SRAres 7,264,000 1.38 5,542,000 1.06 
Ligget & Myers Tobacco .............0.- 22,978,000 5.50 21,448,000 5.11 
Moore McCormack Lines ................ 4,860,000 2.53 9,050,000 4.71 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass 19,234,000 3.7 14,908,000 2.88 
vee CO. 3,369,000 0.34 11,029,000 1.20 p 
Gestrities 43,356,000 281.90 40,587,000 263.58 
20,255,000 4.84 22,118,000 5.31 0 
Union Carbide & Carbon ................ 102,783,000 3.55 98,321,000 3.41 
9,931,000 2.93 8,287,000 2.44 ] 
Great Northern Railway 29 943,000 9.84 27,705,000 9.10 
New York Central Railways .............. 34,002,000 5.27 24,716,000 3.83 
Atchison Topeka Santafee 77,186,000 70,738,000 ( 
Southern Pacific Railroad ................ 62,015,000 6.85 63,440,000 7.09 
33,190,000 11.62 27,835,000 9.56 
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aitems of General Interest 


United States Steel Corporation had an excellent year, 


“judging by the fact that its net income for 1953 reached 


$222,.736,000; the directors declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents. The company’s net income represents 
a return of 5.8% on sales of $3,861,017,000. The total 
Federal taxes on Big Steel’s income for 1953 are estimated 
at $325,000,000, compared with only $117,000,000 for strike- 
marred 1952. Shipment of steel products last year amount- 
ed to 25,091,000 tons. 


Much worry is caused by constantly rising coffee prices 
in this country. Americans are extensive coffee drinkers. 
Retail prices in New York have reached $1.05 a pound, and 
as high as $1.25 are forecast a month hence. The Brazilian 
Coffee Institute explains that the coffee crop has suffered 
from frost, resulting in a reduction of the current crop 
of around 2,000,000 sacks. The Institute invited a Con- 
gressional leader, and also four housewives, to proceed to 
Brazil, in order to view the damage there on the spot. One 
often meets the suggestion to drink less coffee and more 
tea or milk. Others recommend that the entire nation 
should agree upon one coffeeless day. in the week. Un- 
doubtedly there also is a good deal of speculation in- 
volved. 


It came somewhat as a surprise that the -No. 2 steel 
concern, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $2 a common share, as compared with $1 which 
was the rate hitherto. The company’s billings last year 
aggregated $2,082,026,000, a record figure. The concern 
estimates its Federal tax obligations at $161,000,000. 


One ofthe Big Four in the rubber and tire business, 
irestone, is doing exceedingly well, 60% of its domestic 
ales are tires; other activities comprise mechanical rubber 
goods, foam rubber, plastics and chemicals, apart from 
government orders. Its Liberia rubber estates produced 
last year 72 million pounds of crude rubber. The company 
lost the sum of $16% million in 1953 on account of the 
need to write off unremitted foreign exchange from Brazil, 
when that country devalued the cruzeiro; though the loss 
was absorbed by special reserves set up in previous years. 
The financial position of Firestone is strong with nearly 
$300 million of working capital, while its shares (at 66) 
are valued in the market at $260 millions. 


Sutro & Co., in its fortnightly circular, reports that 
Kennecott Copper Co. has for some time been faced with 
the problem of employing its idle resources which, at the 
close of 1952, amounted to $268 million, of which $253 mil- 
lion were held in the form of government bonds. The 
company already has large stakes in Quebec iron-titanium 
deposits. Now Kennecott has entered the aluminium field, 
though not by becoming a primary producer. Instead it 
acquired for investment $16% million par value of new 
convertible preferred shares and 100,000 shares common 
stocks in Kaiser Aluminum Co. This gives Kennecott at 
best only 13% control of Kaiser, but it may be increased 
as time goes by. Kaiser is the third largest aluminium 
producer in USA with a poténtial output of 800 million 
pounds of aluminium, plus 400 million pounds of fabricated 
products. 


Los Angeles is once more considering the. construction 
of the monorail transport system. The proposed line, 45 
miles long, is to connect Panorama City with Long Beach, 
going via Van Nuys, Hollywood, City Hall. The trip would 
last 63 minutes and would cost 50 cents. If and when 


“\pproved, construction could be finished by 1959. 
a7 The American butter problem still has its soft. spots. 


Government-held butter surpluses amount to 265 million 
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pounds. Currently the authorities advance 90% of parity 
level; but the notion of ‘advance’ does not mean that 
the milk-farmer has to redeem his butter. Many proposals 
have been submitted. Amongst these is being sponsored 
by Senator Aiken (R. Vt.), who suggests to reduce the pre- 
sent price support of 67 cents a pound to 56 or 60 cents. 
Senator Fulbright (D. Ar.) proposes to sell some surplus 
to Russia and other iron curtain countries. But Russia 
seemingly would take quantities at a 47 cents per pound 
level. To this proposal there come justified objections from 
the American housewife, who has to pay much more. Mean- 
while butter is being brought into government storage at 
the rate of one million pounds a day; and summer is near. 
So, a headache cure is urgently needed. | 


Another edible commodity causing consternation is 
coffee. In view of the prevalence of commotion amongst 
the entire nation, burglars have now turned toward stealing 
coffee from storage belonging to wholesalers or markets. 
However, there also are humorous sides to the coffee tangle. 
A second-hand motor car dealer in Jacksonville (Fla.) 
advertises coffee for sale at $600 a pound. However, he 
obligates himself to give free with every pound of coffee 
a used and usable motor car. He offers to even finance 


the coffee (and the car) by accepting payment in 24 monthly 
instalments. 


I feel like apologizing for drumming up the coffee 
crisis; if so, I want to explain that coffee aroma nowadays 
has crowded out French perfumes. Those who cannot afford 
the purchase of coffee, enjoys its fragrance in their dreams. 
The Agriculture Department states that 244 million pounds 
of coffee was imported into this country in November alone, 
representing 131 million dollars in value. This signifies 
that November coffee imports into USA _ represent 40% 
of all agricultural imports which entered America in that 
month. 


Those in the know are disbelievers of a real recession, 
always barring war, of course. General Motors has decided 
to spend during the next two years one billion dollars on 
extensions. Standard Oil of California has earmarked 250 
million dollars, to be expended in the near future on exten-. 
sions, etc. New capital expenditure in 1953 aggregated 28 
billion dollars, (as far as all large industries in America 
are concerned). And outlay in the course of 1954 is 
estimated to recede merely 5% from the year ahead. 


Output of steel at the present juncture has fallen 
21% below last year’s, when reviewing the situation at 
the end of January, when steel production went down to 
about 74% of capacity. This is partly in connection with 
reduced auto output. The large motor car producers plan- 
ned record output in the first quarter of 1954; but as 
dealers’ stocks are moving but slowly, the factories saw 
fit to cut back. 


Similar remarks refer to household appliances, to tele- 
vision sets and to car-loadings of manufactured goods. 
This is due to the policy of reducing existing inventories. 
Naturally, unemployment moves parallel with these mild 
reductions, though here the situation is not alarming, judg- 
ing from an estimated 2,500,000 unemployed at the begin- 
ning of February. 


: Department store sales in America, while dropping 
from December (Xmas) 2% in January, are equal to the 
total sales recorded in January, 1953. Soft goods sales 
this year were higher, but hard goods lower. Consumer 
credit is receding in volume, because workers do not now 
enjoy the benefits of overtime; and, as a fair number has 
lost its jobs altogether, it stands to reason that buying 
power, at least for the time being, isediminished. 
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Review 


CHINA’S COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE FUTURE 


The speed up of events “on the path to Socialism” 
in China is to be supplemented by a great effort to remove 
evils within the Communist Party and in the bureaucracy 
and to consolidate the power of the new regime. For the 
first time since June, 1950, the Central Committee of the 
Party met in Peking from February 6 to 10. Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, who had been regularly attending meetings 
of the People’s Government Council, “was away on holiday 
and so was not present,’ as the official communique put it. 
Nine others were absent for reasons of health or because 
they were otherwise engaged. The Politbureau called for 


an “unrelenting struggle” against those “‘deliberately under- 


mining Party unity, who stand up against the Party, persist 
in refusing to correct their errors or even carry out fac- 
tional, splitting or other dangerous activities within the 
Party.” It was added that the key to unity remained with 
the principal leaders both at the Centre and in the Pro- 
vincial Committees, “and the high-ranking, responsible com- 
rades in the armed forces,” implying that the dissidents 
are to be found both in the Party hierarchy and in the 
higher army ranks. | 


As the document is of exceptional importance, the offi- 
cial communique is reproduced in extenso. It said that 
in the three and a half years since the 3rd plenary session 
of the Central Committee, that body had led the entire 
Party and the people of the whole country in carrying out 
the Resist-American Aggression and Aid-Korea Movement, 
the peaceful liberation of Tibet, the land reform, the sup- 
pression of counter-revolutionaries, the ideological remould- 
ing of the intellectuals, the “San Fan” and “Wu Fan” and 


a series of other movements of social reforms. At the 


same time, the campaigns for increasing production and 
practising economy, labour emulation and the patriotic 
movement for increasing production and the many other 
reforms in production in the factories: and villages have 
greatly ra’sed industrial and agricultural output. 


In 1952, the principal items of industrial and agricul- 
tural output were above or approximated to the highest 
level in the history of our ccuntry; there was a corres- 
ponding development in communications, transport and com- 
merce; state revenue and expenditure were balanced all 
through; market prices of commodities remained _ stable 
throughout; the people’s purchasing power rose and their 
living standards improved. The entire Party and the people 
throughout the country applied the principles laid down 
by the Central Committee of the Party and Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, achieved a basic turn for the better in the financial 
and economic conditions of the State and thus brought 
about the successful restoration of the national economy 
of our country in 1952. In 1952, the total value of the 
nation’s industrial and agricultural production was 170 per 
cent that of 1949; and within this, the value of modern 
industrial output was 2.6 times that of 1949. In 1949, 
the value of modern industrial output was only 17 per 
cent of the total product of industry and agriculture. In 
1952, it had grown to some 28 per cent. 


While the work of economic restoration was going on, 
the Socialist and semi-Socialist sectors of the economy 
advanced significantly. Liu Shao-chi continued: In 1953, 
our nation entered on the period of planned economic con- 
struction and started the first five-year plan of construc- 
tion. On the basis of proposals made by Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
laid down the Party’s general line during the transition 
period. This was mecessary and timely. For several months 
follow-ng the elaboration of the general line, the Party 


carried out large-scale publicity and education on the general 
line for the transitional period among all members of the 
Party, the cadres and the people throughout the country, 
winning warm and sineere support from the overwhelming 
majority of the people, giving a predominating position 
to Socialist ideology in the minds of the people while sub- 
jecting capitalist ideology to penetrating criticism. 


Inspired by the Party’s general line, we have success- 
fully fulfilled the tasks for 1953, the first year of the first 
five-year construction plan. In industry, the total value 
of industrial output of the country (that of private industry 
excluded) has, it is estimated, reached 106 per cent of 
the plan for the year, which represents roughly a 34 per 
cent increase over 1952; in capital construction, the various 
ministries of industry of the Central People’s Government 
are estimated to have fulfilled the 96.8 per cent of the plan; 
in agriculture, the gross output of foodstuffs was slightly 
above the 1952 level despite quite serious natural diffi- 
culties in some places during the year. 


The policy of complete planning of purchasing and 
supply of foodstuffs by the State began to be put into opera- 
tion in the winter of 1953 to ensure the steady supply of 
foodstuffs and the stability of commedity prices, to over- 
come the spontaneous tendencies towards capitalism among 
the peasants and to counter the opposition to restrictions on 
the part of the capitalist class. Tremendous work has been 
commenced in this respect. 


He also showed that much has been done in the fiel” 
of culture and education, the building up of democra. 
state power, diplomatic and international activities, and 
in many other spheres. Significant progress has been made 
in the work of the united front which joins together the 
various nationalities, democratic parties and groups and 
people’s organisations of the country. Dwelling on the 
Chinese people’s great. victories in the struggle to resist 
American aggression and aid Korea, on the eccnomic front 
and in other fields since the 3rd plenary session, Liu Shao- 
chi emphasised that these could not be separated from the 
disinterested help given to China by the great Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies, and the profound goodwill 
sympathy of the peace-loving people of the world for our 
country. Since the 8rd plenary session, he continued, much 
has been achieved in education within the Party, in study 
by the cadres and in consolidating and building up the 
Party. There are now six and a half million Party mem- 
bers. The composition of the Party has been improved, 
the consciousness of the Party members and the fighting 
power of the Party have been raised. After recounting 
the tremendous achievements of the Party since the 3rd 
plenary session, Comrade Liu Shao-chi also pointed out the 
defects and mistakes in various fields of Party work. He 
said that the timely discovery and correction of the de- 
fects and mistakes in our work was one of the basic reasons 
for the great achievements in all fields of our work. He 
therefore asked the whole Party to maintain at all times a 


modest attitude and the spirit of criticism and _  self- . 


criticism and to strive constantly to correct and overcome 
the defects and mistakes in work. 


Dealing with the convening of a Party conference, 
Comrade Liu Shao-chi pointed out that the triumphant ful- 
filment of the State’s first five-year construction plan is 
decisive and crucial for the implementation of the Part 
general line in the transition period. The Political: Burea. 
of the Central Committee therefore requests the 4th plenary 
session to approve the convening of a Party ‘conference 
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“1 1954 to discuss the outlines of the State’s first five-year 
__-nstruction plan and other relevant questions. 


Coming to the struggle for strengthening Party unity, 
Comrade Liu Shao-chi said that Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
had put forward a proposal for strengthening Party unity 
at the meeting of the Political Bureau of the Party’s Central 
Committee on December 24th, 1953. The Political Bureau 
unanimously endorsed the proposal submitted by Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung, and, on the basis of this proposal, formu- 
lated a draft “resolution on strengthening Party unity’ for 
discussion by the 4th plenary session of the 7th Central 
Committee. 

The “resolution on strengthening Party unity,” which 
was adopted by the 4th plenary session, points out that the 
unity of the Party, the unity of the working class, the 
unity of the labouring people and the unity of the people 
of the whole country are the fundamental guarantee for 
the victory of the revolution. This.is one of the most 
fundamental theses of Marxism-Leninism. Relying on its 
unity, the Communist Party of China has led the people 
of the whole country to the accomplishment of the New De- 
mocratic Revolution and the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China. However, the revolutionary cause in 
China has not yet come to final completion. 


The enemies of the people within the country have 
not yet been completely eliminated, and outside the country 
there still exists imperialist encirclement. China is now in 
the stage of the Socialist revolution or Socialist transforma- 
tion. 

We must, step by step, carry through Socialist indus- 
trialisation and the Socialist transformation of agriculture, 
handicrafts and capitalist industry and commerce, and build 

ur country into a great Socialist country. This revolution 
s even more far-reaching and broader than the revolution 
against imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism. 
It involves extremely complex and acute struggle. 

In this struggle, foreign imperialism, on the one hand, 
will not sit idly by and simply watch us; and on the other 
hand, those classes within the country which have already 
been overthrown will not willingly reconcile themselves 
to extinction, while those classes that are to be eliminated 
will not give up without resistance. Inveterate counter- 
revolutionary elements among them will undoubtedly collude 
with foreign imperialism and take every opportunity to sabo- 
tage the cause of the Party and the people, in an attempt 
to defeat the revolutionary cause and restore reactionary 
rule in China. One of the most important methods of the 
imperialists and counter-revolutionaries for sabotaging our 
cause is, first and foremost, to undermine the unity of the 
Party and to look for agents within our Party. In our 
Party, we have had Chen Tu-hsiu and Chang Kuo-tao; and 
in the Party of the Soviet Union there was Beria. These 
are momentous historical lessons, which show that the 
enemy not only wil! always seek agents within our Party 
but in the past has found them, and it may be in the future, 
too, he will find vacillating and disloyal elements and those 
who join the Party with ulterior motives for acting as his 
agents. 

Comrade Liu Shao-chi said in his report that the Poli- 
tical Bureau of the Centrali Committee considers that 
serious attention should be drawn to the fdllowing point. 
The greatest danger to the Party is the danger of the 
enemy creating divisions and causing sectarian activities 
inside the Party, and making use of a faction in the 
Party (if the enemy can really create such a faction) to 
act as his agent. This is because the enemy knows as well 


“as we do that a- fortress can most easily be taken from 


within. No member of the Party should therefore think 
it strange that the imperialists who are trying to stage a 
comeback and the bourgeoisie elements who are resolutely 


resisting Socialist reformation create divisions and look for 
agents inside the Party. There is nothing strange in this. 
It would indeed be strange if the enemy did not try to 
cause a split among us, did not try to capitalise on dif- 
ferences in our ranks or make use of disloyal and vacillating 
elements and those who join the Party with ulterior motives 
as his agents. Our duty therefore is decidedly not to 
allow the Party’s vigilance to become entirely relaxed in. 
the spirit of everything being perfect; but on the contrary 
to raise its vigilance through the realities of the class 
struggle and the lessons of history. Our duty is to keep 
the whole Party level-headed and counter the enemy schemes 
by action to strengthen Party unity. 


The “resolution on strengthening Party 
adopted by the plenary session makes a comprehensive 
analysis of the situation within our Party. It shows that 
the Communist Party of China, on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism and correct political and organisational 
line, having gone through all kinds of sacrifices and 
struggles, has built up the unified leadership of the Central 
Committee headed by Comrade Mao Tse-tung and brought 
about a monolithic unity of the whole Party. With the 
timely overcoming of hostile activities and wrong tendencies 
dangerous to the unity of the Party, this unity has grown 
increasingly stronger and has thus made the Party in- 
vincible. 

Nevertheless, our Party still has a policy of coalition 
with the bourgeoisie. Petty bourgeois encirclement is- like 
a vast ocean. Our Party is a very big one and education 
in Marxism-Leninism within the Party is still inadequaté. 
The ideological and political make-up of some of the cadres 
is still rather complex. At the same time, among some 
of our cadres, even certain high-ranking cadres within our 
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Party, there is still a lack of understanding of the importance 
of Party unity, of the importance of collective leadership, 
of the importance of consolidating and enhancing’ the 
prestige of the Central Committee. 


In particular, since the victory of China’s New De- 
mocratic Revolution, there has grown up among some of 
the cadres within the Party a most dangerous kind of 
conceit. They lose their heads over certain achievements 
they have made in their work, forgetting the modest atti- 
tude and spirit of self-criticism which should animate a 
Communist Party member. They exaggerate the role of 
the individual and emphasize individual prestige. They 
think there is no one equal to them in the wide world. 
They listen only to other’s flattery and praise but cannot 
accept other’s criticism and supervision; they suppress and 
revenge themselves against those who criticise them. They 
even regard the region or department under their leadership 
as their individual inheritance or independent kingdom. All 
this shows it is of paramount necessity that at this crucial 
historical stage, when our country is carrying out Socialist 
transformation, all comrades in the Party must heighten 
their revolutionary vigilance and strengthen Party unity. 
Party unity is the life of the Party. This is a fundamental 
principle of Marxism-Leninism. To undermine Party unity 
is to go directly contrary to the fundamental principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. It amounts to helping the enemy. to 
endanger the life of the Party. The resolution requires all 
Party comrades to raise the most conscious and loving 
attention on Party unity and to work to strengthen Party 
unity. This is especially true for the responsible comrades 
of the Central Committee and ‘committees above provincial 
(municipal) level and the high-ranking, responsible com- 
rades in the armed forces. They must have the highest 
awareness of the necessity of Party unity and the measure 
of their own responsibility. They must make very great 
efforts and do whatever necessary within the Party in this 
connection. 


To this end, concrete measures for strengthening Party 
unity are formulated in the “resolution on strengthening 
Party unity” adopted by the plenary session. At the same 
time, it points out that Party unity must be and can only 
be unity based on Marxism-Leninism, on correct political 
and correct organisational principles. To strengthen Party 
unity, it is impermissible to restrict democracy within the 
Party or criticism and self-criticism within the Party; on 
the contrary, the full development of democracy within the 
Party and the full development of criticism and __ self- 
criticism within the Party must be safeguarded to avoid: 
in every way possible, all shortcomings and errors which 
can possibly be avoided, and so help the Party’s cause to 
advance smoothly. In criticising shortcomings or errors of 
Party members, different approaches should be adopted ac- 
cording to the different circumstances. 


The Party must wage unrelenting strtggle against 
those who deliberately undermine Party unity, stand up 
against the Party, persist in refusing to correct their errors 
or even carry out factional, splitting or other dangerous 
activities within the Party. 


The Party must take strict disciplinary action against 
them or even expel them from the Party when necessary. 
Only so can Party unity and the interests of the revolu- 
tion and the people be safeguarded. However, as to com- 
rades whose shortcomings or errors are comparatively un- 
important, or comrades who have serious or comparatively 
serious shortcomings or have committed serious or compara- 
tively serious errors but, having been helped by criticism, 
are still able to place Party interests above their personal 
interests, and are willing to mend their ways and actually 
make amends, the policy of “helping a man with goodwill 


and treating the sickness and saving the patient’ should 
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be adopted. Serious criticism must be applied and neces- 
sary struggle waged against their shortcomings or erro} 
according to the specific circumstances. But in making the 
criticism and. waging the struggle, the directives of the 
Central Committee and Comrade Mao Tse-tung should be 
applied. These are: “Starting out from unity, to attain 
unity through criticism or struggle.” The comrades con- 
cerned should not be shut off from the chance of making 
amends. Moreover, their individual, partial, temporary, 
comparatively unimportant shortcomings or errors should 
not be exaggerated into systematic, serious ones; to do so 
is not to start out from unity and in this way the aim 
of unity cannot be attained. Therefore, it is not in the 
interests of the Party. 


The “resolution on strengthening Party unity” as 
adopted by the plenary session *finally points out that unity 
of the responsible comrades of the Central Committee and 
the committees above provincial (municipal) level and the 
high-ranking, responsible comrades in the armed forces is 
the key to the unity of the whole Party. In the cause 
of strengthening Party unity, these responsible comrades 
shoulder the greatest responsibility. The resolution calls on 
these comrades to set an example themselves and to educate 
the cadres of the whole Party to do the same and, with 
one heart and purpose to “consolidate the entire Party 
membership on the ideological basis of Marxism-Leninism 
and unite it like a harmonious family and steel-like solli- 
dity’’ so as to rally around it the entire working class, 
the entire labouring people and the people of the whole 
country in the struggle of defeating any subversive schemes 
of the enemy both at home and abroad and ensuring the 
victory of the great cause of Socialist construction and 
Socialist transformation. 
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THE ABORIGINES 


The Malayan aborigines comprise a series of exceed- 
ingly complex yet primitive groups, few of which have yet 
received detailed study. Perhaps the best known as well 
as racially the purest are the Negritos (Malay; Semang, 
Pangan) in the North. A wandering pygmy people divided 
into several distinct tribes they are akin to similar in- 
fantile Negritos in the Andaman Islands, New Guinea, the 
Philippines and newly recorded groups in Indonesia. Ori- 
ginally living ‘in relatively open areas the Negritos have 
been driven into the hills by Malay and Chinese expansion 
and have recently forsaken the bow and arrow for the 
blowpipe of their Senoi neighbours whose language and 
way of life they are also adopting. Many small Negrito 
groups, particularly in Kedah, have died out since the be- 
ginning of the century. 


The Senoi in the central highlands show many vary- 
ing racial traits although superficially similar in material 
culture and their shifting methods of agriculture. There 
are several distinct variations of language which appears 
generally Mon Khmer in character. In physical appearance 
the Senoi differ widely, the distribution of distinct types 
bearing little relation to ethnic group. Only one type is 
markedly Mongoloid and recent research workers have 
reported Melanesian, Australoid, Papuan and other elements 
as common. Social organisation varies widely. The Temer 
in Eastern Perak and Ulu Kelantan have a relatively 
elaborate system and are a virile active group markedly 


““ontrasting with the Semai of Cameron Highlands whose 


_ategrity has suffered considerably by the opening up of 
this region. In the lowlands there are a number of settled 
Senoi groups who, with their rubber plantations and fruit 
orchards, are more than holding their own against Malay 
and Chinese competition. It was formerly the custom to 
refer to these people as Sakai but this somewhat degrading 
term has gained popular usage to -cover a variety of 
aborigines without distinction and most anthropologists now 
prefer to use Senoi the common word for mankind in their 
languages. 


In ‘the Southern lowlands are a number of aboriginal 
groups variously described as Fakun or Proto-Malay. The 
Fakun dialects belong to the Malayan Polynesian group and 
are furthermore mixed, through an intercourse extending 
over many centuries with the historical Malay tongue. They 
are poorer in material culture than the Senoi and appear 
to have originated in the Riau Archipelago. It would seem 
that they have formed the nucleus of much of.the modern 
Malay population of the South—a circumstance which is 
continuing at the present time. One special group, the 
former boat dwelling Orang Laut, have settled down in 
fishing villages notably along the west coast of Johore. 


Many speculations have been made as to the order 
in which these aborigines reached Malaya. This, however, 
is a question for archaeological research, and not enough 
has yet been undertaken to draw any conclusion of value. 
The census of 1947 showed the total number of “nomadic 
aborigines’? to be 29,648, a figure which, for various rea- 
sons, is almost certainly an underestimate. 


THE INDIAN PERIOD 


About the first century, A.D., Indian traders from 
nd in other parts of the Archipelago in great numbers. 


hey came to barter their fabrics, their iron implements, 


at Coromandel coast began to arrive in the Peninsula 


Extract from the Report of the Federation of Malaya, compiled by the 
Government of the Federation. 
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their beads and the like for the produce of the jungle: its 
gums, camphor, wood and gold-dust. Ptolemy’s account of 
the “Golden Chersonese” is clearly descriptive of the Penin- 
sula about this period. 


In time many of these Indians, accompanied by their 
skilled craftsmen, such as architects, cloth weavers and 
workers in metal, settled here and in numerous’ other 
places in the Archipelago, inter-married with the aborigines 
and built towns. In our part of the Peninsula their chief 
settlement was on the river Merbok in Kedah. This town 
came to be known in Malay records as Langkasuka. These 
Indian colonies led the virtually autonomous existence of 
city-states but, as time went on, they all came under the 
domination of Sri Vijaya, an Indo-Malay Kingdom, which 
had its capital, at one period, in Palembang. Later Sri 
Vijaya shifted its capital, it is thought, to Langkasuka. 


The Indians wielded an important influence among the 
tribes with whom they had contact in the neighbourhood of 
the towns and the ports. They introduced Indian customs, 
including the system of rule*by rajas in place of, or side by 


‘side with, the old simple Proto-Malay patriarchal or matriar- 


chal tribal organisation. They disseminated Buddhism both 
of the southern school (Hinayana) and the northern school 
(Malayana). Animism was, however, the basic cult of the 
Malays until it was replaced by Islam. The Indians brought 
a large number of Sanskrit words into the Malay language, 
introduced Indian alphabets for writing that language, and 
in time familiarised the Malays with the great Indian 
epics to which Malay literature and drama of the Shadow 
Play variety came to owe so much. 


Indian economic and cultural dominance lasted here 
from the early Christian era up to about the 15th century 
when the arrival of Islam first weakened and then destroyed 
it. The process of destruction was accelerated by the 
advent in 1511 of the Portuguese who came to control the 
Malayan trade which up to that time had been largely 
Indian. 


THE KINGDOM OF MALACCA 


It is conjectured that it was from the Kingdom of 
Sri Vijaya that the State of Tumasik (later to be known 
as Singapore) was founded about the 13th century. The © 
latter, in turn, gave rise to the Malay Kingdom of Malacca. 
Tumasik, after beating off an attack by the Siamese about 
1348, fell to the forces of Majapahit about 1376 and dis- 
appeared from history for four hundred years. The dis- 
possessed ruler of Tumasik,* Parameswara, fied to Malacca 
(then a little fishing village) which in the course of the 
following century grew to be of such great importance. 
The infant Malay State which he founded there was beset 
by enemies, chief among whom were the Siamese who claim- 
ed allegiance from its rulers. The latter, however, appealed 
for protection to the Emperor of China who raised the 
title of the Malay ruler to that of King of Malacca in 
1405, freed him from any dependence on the Siamese, and 
warned that people to refrain from attacking Malacca. 
Later in the century the Siamese renewed their attacks, 
but by then the Malays had grown powerful enough to defeat 
them without outside assistance, and even to conquer the 
Siamese vassal State of Pahang about 1458. 


The new Kingdom of Malacca grew apace in the 15th 
century. Its port was thronged by traders from many 
nations and small settlements of Javanese, Chinese and 
others, were established there. By the end of the century 
it had extended its sway over the Malay Peninsula as far 
north as Patani and over some of the coastal regions of 
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West Sumatra. During that century, too, began the con- 
version of the Peninsula Malays to Islam. 


The first centre of Islamic missionary effort in the 
Malay Archipelago was Northern Sumatra. Thither Indian, 
Persian and Arab Muslim missionaries flocked from the 14th 
to the 17th centuries. From Northern Sumatra Islam 
spread to Malacca which, by the end of the 15th century, 
had become the centre of the new religion in the Archipe- 
lago. 

This process of Islamisation was gradual; it started in 
real earnest in the Peninsula in the 15th century and was 
not completed till about the 17th century, when Iskandar 
Muda, Sultan of Acheh, compelled acceptance of Islam at 
the point of the sword. Its progress appears to have been 
stimulated by the violent opposition of the Portuguese. Its 
effect among the Malays was enormous; India lost its pre- 
eminence among them as a sort of mother-country; Indian 
ties were loosened and finally broken, Indian culture was 
no longer sought after; the Arabs and their religion and 
culture were taken as a pattern; the Indian pantheon was 
replaced by the Muslim belief in One God. Buddhism and 
Hindu rites yielded to Islam; Indian temples and religious 
symbols were destroyed; Indian names of places were in 
some cases altered; the local rulers who used to be known 
by the Indian titles of Maharaja or Parameswara were 
thenceforth called by the Arabic title of Sultan; the Arabic 
alphabet was adopted in place of Indian scripts; the flow 
of Sanskrit words into the Malay language ceased and that 
source was replaced by Arabic. The Malay versions of 
the Indian epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, were 
put in the background and replaced by writings with a 
Muslim bias. Malay versions of Hindu romances were often 
altered to give them a Muslim colouring. Indian aestheti- 
cism gave way to Muslim rigidity; and the convivial habits 
of the Malays were replaced by the strict teetotalism pre- 
scribed by Islam. 


The Malay Kingdom of Malacca came to an end in 
1511 when, after fierce fighting, the town was captured 
by a Portuguese fleet under Alfonso d’Albuquerque. The 
Malay ruler, Sultan Mahmud, fled to Johore where, in the 
course of time, he set up a new kingdom based on Johore, 
Pahang and the Riau Archipelago which. became known as 
Riau-Johore. 


The Portuguese held Malacca from 1511 until 1641 when 
they were dispossessed by the Dutch. They were crusaders 
rather than traders, and their compulsory conversions to 
Christianity made them detested by the Muslim Malays. 
In view of the scanty reinforcements which they received 
from Europe they encouraged their soldiers to inter-marry 
with the local women and enlisted the sons born of these 
unions in their armed forces. Lack of assistance from 
their home country was mainly responsible for the Portuguese 
defeat by the Dutch in 1641. 


The Dutch conquerors of Malacca held their new pos- 
sessions till 1795. In striking contrast to their predeces- 
sors they concerned themselves almost entirely with trade. 
When they were replaced by the British they left behind 
in the town of Malacca a few interesting specimens of 
Dutch Colonial architecture which are still in use. 


In 1795, during the Napoleonic wars, England took 
peaceable possession of Malacca, returned it to the Dutch 
in 1814-in accordance with the Convention of London, 
and finally regained possession of it by virtue of the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty of Holland of 1824 which recognised the 
Malay Peninsula as being within the British sphere of in- 
fluence. 


THE KINGDOM OF RIAU-JOHORE 


Mention has already been made of the Kingdom of 
Riau-Johore which was founded by the fugitive Sultan of 
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Malacca and which included Johore, Pahang, Trenggar 
the Riau Archipelago and the Karimon Islands, and indeed 


loosely took in all those parts of Malaya over which the 
Portuguese did not exert effective control, that is to say, 


almost the whole of Malaya, for the Portuguese (and their 
successors the Dutch) could command only the coastal areas 
between Malacca and Batu Pahat in Johore. These Euro- 
pean nations, however, held command of the sea; an all- 
important factor which debarred their Malay enemies from 
legitimate trade and drove them all the more readily to 
piracy. 


The Riau-Johore Kingdom, with its capital at Kota 
Tinggi, Johore, from the very outset had an _ uneasy 
existence. Its rulers were weak; deprived of trade, its 
funds were low: it. was desolated by internecine conflicts, 
and it was not long before other enemies, this time non- 
European, appeared on the scene. Early in the 17th cen- 
tury a great and sinister figure made his appearance in 
the Archipelago: Iskandar Muda, Sultan of Acheh, in North 
Sumatra. His piratical hordes swept through Malaya mas- 
sacring, pillaging and carrying away into captivity many 
thousands of Malays. Malacca was the only place that he 
failed to capture, but no other territory as far north as 
Patani was immune from his depredations. He completed 
the conversion of the Peninsula Malays to Islam by com- 
pelling conversion at the point of the sword. 


This invasion further weakened the already weak posi- 
tion of the Riau-Johore Kingdom. The year 1699 was 
signalized by the murder of the Sultan, known posthumously 
as “Marhum mangkat di-julang’’, the last and the most 
degenerate of the direct line of the old Malacca Kingr 
The extinction of the old royal stock of Malacca in Johor 
coupled with the periodical invasions of the Bugis which 
began to occur about this time, and to which reference is 
made below, commenced the disintegration of the Riau- 
Johore Kingdom which the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1824, by 
splitting up the Kingdom into English and Dutch spheres 
of influence, completed. 


The successors of the murdered Sultan lost most of 
their power, and retired to Riau, leaving their Bendahara 
behind in Pahang, their Temenggong in Johore, and another 
high official in- Trengganu. These chiefs, nominally the 
Ministers of the $Sultan, eventually became the rulers in 
their respective States and the present royal families of 
Pahang, Johore and Trengganu are descended from them. 


The Bugis from the Celebes began to swarm into the 
the Malay Peninsula about the beginning of the 18th century. 
They were a bold, piratical people and established a great 
name for themselves as fighters. They were led by warriors 
with the names of Daing and Suliwatang and they often 
wore armour consisting of coats of chain-mail. The Bugis 
overran Johore and Selangor, made themselves felt in Perak, 
Pahang and Trengganu, and in the course of the century 
they invaded Kedah on several occasions. When they con- 
quered a territory and settled there their chiefs invariably 
took wives from the local notables. The ancestors, on the 
male side, of the present royal families of Johore and 
Selangor are descended from the offspring of such unions. 
It is probable that, but for the presence of European 
nations in the Archipelago, the Bugis would have carved 
out for themselves quite a considerable kingdom in Malaya. 


In 1773, the country now comprising Negri Sembilan, 
inhabited by a people of Minangkabau origin who had 
extensively inter-married with the local Proto-Malays an 
who followed a matriarchal system of society, seceded from 
the crumbling Riau-Johore Kingdom to form a confedera- 
tion of little States under a Minangkabau Prince from 
Sumatra. | | 
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* ELATIONS BETWEEN SIAM AND THE NORTHERN 
“«*» MALAY STATES—FOUNDATION OF PENANG 


Although Siamese aggression in: the southern part of 
the Malay Peninsula had -been ‘effectively checked by 
Malacca in the 15th century 'the destruction of that King- 
dom in 1511 by the Portuguese (who cultivated Siamese 
friendship) had the effect of reviving Thai pretensions to 
the Northern Malay States: Kedah, Kelantan and Treng- 
ganu. The Siamese suzerainty over these States was vague, 
-fitfully exercised and often resisted. ‘Ihe practice, how- 
ever, grew up for these States to send periodically to Siam 
a ceremonial present of “Golden: Flowers’ (bunga emas). 
This offering was claimed by Siam to be a mark of sub- 
mission but by the Malays to be merely a sign of respect 
and friendship. The Siamese suzerainty, when exercised, 
was resented by the Malays and, in the case of Kedah, the 
issue became acute when Francis Light, in 1786 on behalf 
of the East India Company, took possession of the Island 
of Penang which hitherto had formed part of Kedah. Light 
had been negotiating with the Sultan for the ¢ession of 
Penang. . Chief among the terms demanded by the Sultan 
were a guarantee of military assistance in the event of 
attack upon Kedah by land (that-is to say, by Siam, Selangor 
under the Bugis, or Burma) and the annual payment of a 
sum of $30,000. Although Light forwarded these terms 
to India for acceptance and proceeded to take possession 
of the Island the Company vacillated upon the terms while 
declining to give up possession. 


In 1791 the Sultan was defeated in an attempt to re- 
take the Island by force. By a treaty made in 1800 be- 
tween him and the Company the cession of Penang, to 
which Province Wellesley was now added, was confirmed, 

id the Company agreed to pay the Kedah ruler $10,000 
a year while they remained in possession of these places. 
The treaty was silent as to military assistance. Throughout 
the negotiations for the cession of Penang the Kedah ruler 
had omitted to consult Siam. The Siamese were furious at 
this ignoring of their suzerainty but they bided their time. 


In 1821 came their opportunity for vengeance. A 
Siamese force under the Raja of Ligor invaded and con- 
quered Kedah. No quarter was given to the inhabitants 
and many thousands were massacred, Kedah losing thereby, 
it was claimed, more than half its population. The Sultan 
was driven into exile and the Siamese assumed direct con- 
trol of the country, a state of affairs which continued until 
1842 when the Siamese officials were recalled and the ex- 
Sultan was reinstated, though Perlis, which hitherto formed 
part of Kedah, was placed under a separate Raja. Kedah, 
however, together with Kelantan and Trengganu, remained 
under the suzerainty of Siam until 1909 when the Siamese, 
by the Treaty of Bangkok, transferred all their rights over 
these States and over Perlis to Great Britain. . 


Penang, the cession of which to the East India Com- 
pany had been the source of such trouble for Kedah had, 
in many respects, a promising start. Acquired primarily as 
a naval base, it had an assured food supply from the agri- 
cultural region of Province Wellesley; it was a free-trade 
port; it allowed the occupation by settlers of such land as 

_ they could clear with a promise of title; its status was raised 
in 1805 to that of a Presidency like Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, and it was subject only to the control of the 
Governor-General of India. All these factors attracted to 
the Island a large and varied population and the stage 
seemed set for the development of Penang into a really 

_ijmportant city. But the deaf ear turned by India to 

rancis Light’s appeals for administrative assistance result- 
~ang in the necessary alienation of lands without prescribing 
rent or conditions of cultivation, and the omission to re- 
serve land for public purposes, his dependence upon opium, 
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arrack and gambling farms for revenue, and his dependence 
upon India for decisions greatly impeded the progress of 
Penang. The Indian habit of permitting officials to engage 
in local trade was another factor which militated against 
Penang’s progress. But above all Penang as an important 
city was doomed by its inferiority as a sea-port to Singapore 
which, through the foresight of Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
was founded as the great natural trade entrepot in the 
Malay Archipelago. 


SINGAPORE 


Thomas Stamford Raffles, a young official in the em- 
ployment of the East India Company at Penang,: was the 
founder of Singapore. In 1808 he attracted the notice 
of Lord Minto, Governor-General of India, by his eloquent 
plea against the proposed abandonment ‘of the ancient town 
of Malacca—a proposal put forward by the Directors of 
the East India Company on the ground that Malacca would 
soon have to be returned to their Dutch rivals. 


Later, Lord Hastings, successor to Lord Minto, au- 
thorised Raffles to seek a trading-station south of Malacca 
on the route of English ships to the Far East, on a site 
not already occupied by the Dutch, the great rivals of the 
East India Company in their unceasing quest for profitable 
trade centres. Raffles decided upon the Island of Singa- 
pore, at that time included in the territories still nominally 
held by the rulers of the Kingdom of Riau-Johore. A diffi- 
culty in negotiating arrangements with the ruler was that 
the then nominal Sultan of that Kingdom, Abdurrahman, 
an appointee of the Dutch and the Bugis, was not the eldest 
but the second son of the preceding ruler. The eldest son 
Husain had been ignored. Raffles solved the difficulty by 
entering into negotiations with Husain, and with the Temeng- 
gong of Johore, nominally the minister in Johore of the 
Riau-Johore Kingdom, but virtually the ruler of all Johore 
except the Muar district; and in 1819, the Temenggong 
and Husain, now recognised by Raffles as Sultan, signed an 
agreement allowing the British to choose land for factories 
in return for annual allowances of $5,000 to the Sultan 
and $3,000 to the Temenggong. In 1824 a final agreement 
was concluded ceding Singapore in perpetuity to the British. 


Raffles’ policy of free trade for Singapore, his en- 
couragement of settlers, and above all the natural advan- 
tage of Singapore as a port serving the whole of the Archi- 
pelago, led to the phenomenal development of the new 
town. 


People of many races, above all the Chinese, thronged 
to Singapore as, in a lesser degree, they were thronging to 
Penang. The descendants of these Chinese were to become 
the pioneers of the Chinese immigration into the Malay 
States which began on a large scale in the latter half of 
the 19th century. 


Raffles was a scholar of Malay with an intensely sym- 
pathetic interest in the local peoples of all races especially 
the Malays. He worked upon a scheme for a complete 
federation embracing the States of the Peninsula and of 
the Archipelago including Mindanao in the Philippines. He 
protested against” the reintroduction of the slave trade and 
against slavery. He planned a Malay College for S-nga- 
pore. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH PROTECTICN IN 
MALAY STATES 


Raffles strongly favoured British expansion not only 
in Malaya but elsewhere in the Archipelago. With his dis- 
appearance from the scene the ideal of a forward policy in 
this part of the world became dormant until it was awaken- 
ed, in the last quarter of the century, by the rivalries of 
the great European powers and by the demands of British 
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and Chinese capital seeking fields for expansion coupled 
with the discovery of the rich mining resources of the 
Malay hinterland. The laissez faire policy of the successive 
British Governments and the unenterprising attitude of the 
East India Company (which governed the Straits till 1858), 
particularly sensitive to any venture savouring of expense, 
left the Malay States almost completely untouched although 
some of these States had asked for British protection. 


In the seventies of the century, however, the British 
Government came to realize that a more progressive and 
realistic policy was necessary in its dealings with the Malay 
States. The administration of affairs in the Straits was 
now under the control of the Colonial Office to which it 
had been transferred from the India Office in 1867, and 
the new system enabled London to pay more attention to 
the Malay Peninsula. 


The reasons which prompted the British Government 
to play a more positive part in the affairs of the native 
States were as follows: 


First—This was the period of annexation of many of 
the backward territories in the world by the great European 
nations. If Britain did not take immediate action to do- 
minate the Malay territories there was a grave danger 
that another European power would step in and do so. In 
this connection the granting by the Rajas of huge con- 
cessions of land wholesale to Europeans and others, a 
practice that became prevalent at this period, constituted 
a grave danger to the British position in the Malay Peninsula 
as there was always a possibility that these concessions 
would fall into the hands of the subjects of another Euro- 
pean nation which would thus be provided with a pretext 
for interference in the Malay States. This danger was 
very real (and came chiefly from France, Germany and 
Russia). 


Second—There was the danger from Siam. In 1873, 
the year before the signing of the Pangkor Treaty, she 
had almost succeeded in inducing Perak to come over to 
her as a tributary State; she already had vague rights over 
the States of Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu. But it 
was not so much Siam that was feared: the fact was that 
the very existence of Siam herself as an independent nation 
was imperilled by France. If Siam fell into the hands of 
the French then her Malay subject territories would auto- 
matically go to France too, and the stage would have been 
set for an Anglo-French war. 


The Third reason which determined British intervention 
was that the position of the Western Malay States had 
deteriorated; disputed succession to a Sultanate and quar- 
rels (in which the Chinese took a prominent part) as to 
the ownership of lands rich in tin led to civil wars and to 
widespread disorders. 


The Fourth reason was the impulse of British capital 
(either European or owned by Malayan Chinese) attracted 
by the mineral wealth of the interior as demonstrated by 
the rich tin fields in Larut and elsewhere. 


So in 18738, Sir Andrew Clarke, the new Governor 
~ of the Straits, came out armed with authority from the 
home Government for more active intervention in Malaya. 
The first result of the new-policy was the Treaty of Pangkor 
with Perak in 1874. In the same and the following decade 
of the century there followed agreements with Selangor, 
with Sungei Ujong and the other little States of Negri 
Sembilan, and with Pahang. In 1909, after long negotia- 
tions with Siam, that country transferred to Great Britain 
her rights in the Northern States, and in the same year 
agreements were concluded with Kedah, Kelantan and Perlis, 
and in 1919 with Trengganu. Relations with Johore were 
regulated by a treaty made in 1914. 


FAR EASTERN 


EcoNomICc REVIEW 


These treaties, either in their original form, or in tk 
form in which some of them were later modified, were in 
their main features substantially similar. The provisions 
common to all these agreements were as follows: 


(1) The Malay’ States agreed to accept British pro- 
tection and to have no dealings with foreign 
powers except through Great Britain. 


(2) Great Britain guaranteed the States protection 
against attack by foreign powers. 


(3) The agreement provided for the appointment to 
the State of a British Officer whose advice 
must be taken and followed except in matters 
concerning Malay religion and Malay custom. 


Some of the treaties contained no express mention of 
custom, but the undertaking not to interfere with custom 
was accepted as being implicit in all the agreements with 
the Malays, whether it was set forth in the actual words 


of the treaty or not. 


Although the title of the British Officer appointed in 
pursuance of the treaties varied—in Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang he was called Resident, in the other 
States, Adviser—it was never intended that there should 
be any difference in their functions; they were all meant 
to be advisers. But from the very start in Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan and Pahang the Residents not only advised 
on policy, they were placed in such a position that they 
had to see that any policy decided upon was put into opera- 
tion; they became in fact not alone advisers but the chief 
executive officers of the State. In the other States, on 
the other hand, the Advisers had almost always confined 
themselves to the giving of advice; the translation of th: 
advice into action in internal affairs was a matter for 
the Malay administration. 


The early Residents were faced with great difficulties: 
the Colony Government was not generous, and money had 
to be found to finance the new regime and put it on its 
feet, to compensate the Sultan and Chiefs for the with- 
drawal of their customary privileges of taxation, to con- 
struct roads, buildings and other public works and the 
like. It was decided to raise part of the revenue required 
by imposing rents on land as land. The Malays were 
accustomed to taxation only on the produce of land and 
this innovation (which was ultimately welcomed by the 
Malays) often caused considerable unrest at first. Then 
the Chiefs regarded as completely inadequate the allow- 
ances which they were given in lieu of: their former per- 
quisites. . In some instances the valid claims of Chiefs, owing 
to the absence of accurate information at the Resident’s 
disposal, were rejected. The Resident was given insufficient 
funds to set the administration at once on a sound basis, 
and yet he was expected, almost immediately the treaty 
was signed, to produce sensational results. Consequently, 
in some matters in which it would have been wise to have 
proceeded with caution, the Resident was compelled to act 
somewhat precipitately. One of the most delicate ques- 
tions was the problem of slavery. The method ultimately 
evolved was to prohibit the creation of new slaves, and to 
provide that existing slaves could purchase their redemption 
for a small fixed sum. Another source of trouble was the 
direct use in some States, without reference to the Ruler 
or to the territorial Chiefs, of the Malay Forced Labour 
law ({Kerah) for the carrying out of public works. 


Apart from the personal factors involved, it was the 
cumulative effect of all these matters: the introduction ¢ 
land-taxation in a form not understood by the Malays; 
the abolition of slavery, and the withdrawal of the revenue- 
collecting powers of the Rajas and Chiefs, that led to the 
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oer rising of 1874 and the Pahang rising of 1891- 
In time, however, the ability, patience and conciliatory 
attitude of the Residents led to a satisfactory adjustment 
of these difficulties. Chief among these early Residents were 
Sir Hugh Low, British Resident of Perak from 1875 to 
1888, and Sir Frank Swettenham. Low’s official diaries 
make interesting reading and show how Perak, from small 
beginnings, was built up stage by stage to the important 
State that it eventually became. Low was one of the out- 
standing men of the century in Malaya, a fitting second 
in his own sphere to Raffles. Not only did he leave Perak 
prosperous and well governed but Sultan Idris and he were 
largely responsible for the atmosphere of goodwill which 
existed between the Malays and other communities. 

In 1895, Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang 
were constituted into a Federation at the head of which 
was placed a Resident-General to whom the Residents were 
subordinated. This inaugurated the system of centralized 
Government in the Federated Malay States which lasted in 
varying forms till 1932. The Resident-General was the 
chief executive officer of the Federation. In 1909 was 
created a Federal Council on which the Rulers of the 
four States had seats. The Council took over practically 
all the legislative functions of the State Councils. The 
title of Resident-General was replaced by that of Chief 
Secretary with somewhat diminished powers, and the au- 
thority of the Residents was partially restored. In 1927 
the Malay Rulers withdrew from the Federal Council and 
were replaced by four Unofficial Malay Members. 

In 1932 came devolution or decentralisation whereby 
legislative powers were to some extent restored to the 
“States, the authority of the Rulers and the Residents 

inforced, and the post of Chief Secretary replaced by 
‘that of Federal Secretary with greatly diminished powers. 

The cultivation of huge areas of land with para rubber, 
a product first planted in Malaya towards the end of the 
19th Century, together with the development of new rich 
tin-producing areas and improved methods for tin-extraction 
in existing areas—enterprises in which Chinese and Indian 
labour under European and Chinese capital, and Malay 
small agriculturists played such a great part—opened up 
an era of phenomenal prosperity for Malaya in the current 
century. This prosperity was reflected in the opening up 
of communications on a large scale, in the growth of towns, 
the construction of public buildings, the development of 
irrigation areas for rice cultivation, the expansion of social 
services and in progress in many other respects. . 

This progress was brought to an abrupt halt when 
the Japanese invaded Malaya on the 8th December, 1941. 
During the enemy occupation for 3% years, the great 
majority of Government servants were either interned or 
suffered the rigours of occupation. 

On the eve of the campaign for the liberation of 
Malaya the Japanese government surrendered uncondition- 
ally. In September, 1945, a military administration was 
established under the command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, South East Asia, and this administration remained 
unchanged until the establishment of the transitional Civil 
Government of the Malayan Union on the list April, 1946. 

The Malayan Union comprised the British Settlements 
of Penang and Malacca and the former Federated and Un- 
federated Malay States. The administration of the Malayan 
Union continued throughout 1946 and 1947 under the 
arrangements set up under the Malayan Union Order in 
Council, 1946. The Federal Executive power was vested 
@in the Governor who administered the territory and legis- 

ted in consultation with an Advisory Council, the members 
of which were nominated by himself. 

The Federation of Malaya which succeeded the Malayan 
Union came into being on the Ist February, 1948, on the 
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conclusion of the Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, 
between His Majesty the King and Their Highnesses the 
Rulers of the Malay States. 


MALAYA’S GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The territories comprising the Federation of Malaya 
are situated in the southern section of the Kra Peninsula 
which protrudes at the south-eastern corner of Asia between 
India and China, between latitudes 1° and 7° North and 
longitudes 100° and 105° East. The Federation of Malaya 
covers an area rather more than twice the size of the Island 
of Ceylon and slightly larger than England without Wales. 
The largest of its territories is the State of Pahang, and 
the smallest is the State of Perlis. 

Four-fifths of the surface of the Federation of Malaya 
is covered by dense tropical jungle. The only generally 
cleared parts of the country are the long stretches down 
the west coast, an area in the north and a number of open 
stretches up the principal rivers. The State of Trengganu, 
for example, is divided into sixteen river basins all of which 
empty into the China Sea. 

The Malayan rivers at their sources and in their upper 
reaches are quick flowing often with tortuous rapids and 
precipitous gorges. In the lower reaches, the descent is 
more gradual and the water takes on a muddy colour from 
contamination with the silt of the plains through which 
they meander before debouching ultimately through strips 
of mangrove swamp, particularly on the west coast. 

The two principal rivers of the Peninsula are the Perak 
and the Pahang. It springs in the main range of moun- 
tains, the highest of\which is Gunong Tahan which rises to 
over 7,000 at its summit. This and other peaks constitute 
some of the highest territory south of the Himalayas. That 
part of the country free from the torrid luxuriance of 
forest and jungle has been developed into great rice-produc- 
ing areas as in the alluvial plains of Kedah, Perlis, and 
Kelantan. Other stretches have been scarred by the in- 
visions of industry as in the Kinta valley of Perak, which 
opens out into a monotonous prospect of silver grey silt, the 
residium of tin extraction. 

The coast line of Malaya extends for over one thousand 
miles; on the west a practically unbroken succession of 
mangrove and mud-flats with infrequent indentations of 
picturesque bays fringed with coconut palms and the grace- 
ful spires of the casuarina. On the east coast there are 
long unbroken stretches of sand and surf bordered by a 
littoral vegetation which lends to it a beauty possibly un- 
parallelled in the tropics. 

Within the territorial waters lie the Langkawi Islands 
off the north Kedah coast rising to over 2,000’ and wrapped 
in wild and rugged beauty. Farther south there is the 
island of Penang, picturesque in a different way, whose 
features have been eulogised by travellers from the earliest 
histories. The island of Pangkor off the coast of Perak 
was once a Dutch settlement but little remains in evidence 
of this history beneath the vegetation which has long since 
reclaimed its own. | 

Finally off the east coast among a sprinkle of beauti- 
ful islands there is Tioman with its symbolic silhouette of 
granite peaks. 

The principal features of the Malayan’ climate are 
copious rainfall, high humidity and uniform’ temperature. 
The year is commonly divided into south-west and north- 
east monsoon seasons which correspond roughly with the 
summer and winter of northern latitudes; but, apart from 
the east coast, the differences of climate normally associated 
with the word “monsoon” are barely discernible in Malaya. 
The months between these two seasons which correspond 
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HOUSING IN 


The housing famine in the Colony continues. One of 
the worst features is overcrowding in old and dilapidated 
property which is badly maintained because of scarcity of 
alternative accommodation and rent restriction; but much of 
the overcrowding takes place in structurally sound property 
which could be maintained in better condition if fewer people 
lived in it. The magnitude of the housing problem can be 
appreciated when it is realized that if 60,000 new dwellings 
of all descriptions could be provided immediately at rents 
which tenants could afford to pay, the present housing need 
would be satisfied. But if the present rate of increase in 
population continues, and the present rate of home building 
is not increased, the need in ten years’ time will be for 
approximately 100,000 dwellings. 

At the end of last year, there were 11,128 families 
representing about 70,000 people on the Register for Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust housing. The Singapore Improve- 
ment Trust housed or rehoused 1,385 families during the 
year, 755 from the Register and 630 displaced by slum 
clearance. At this rate it would take 15 years to deal with 
the number now on the register. But this number is not 
static: 2,502 new applicants were registered last year, which 
is 1,117 more than were actually rehoused. 

The ability of an applicant to pay rent is very difficult 
to assess, as the total family income may be much in excess 
of the declared earnings of the applicant. From investiga- 
tions and questionnaires, it would appear that a large pro- 
portion of applicants are earning between Mal. $300 and 
$400 a month but are generally not prepared to pay more 
than $40 a month rent. Many applicants however earn less 
than $200 a month and it is not now possible to build for 
this category and charge economic rents. Rents for Trust 
houses built this year range from $36-$91, and these are not 
fully economic. Moreover 95 per cent of the applicants 
on the Register wish to be housed within~the City area, 
where land is scarce and expensive. : 

Government grants loans to the Singapore Improve- 
ment Trust at favourable rates of interest, repayable in 60 
years, for approved housing programmes. The Trust for 
public housing, works out its own policy concerning types 
of buildings, methods of construction, rentals, choice of sites, 
method of selection of tenants, housing management and 
maintenance of property, within the financial and adminis- 
trative limits imposed upon it. 


S.1.T. Housing Programmes 


Singapore Improvement Trust Programme No. 4, started 
in 1951, was originally designed to provide 758 three-bed- 
room flats, 1,180 two-bedroom flats, 400 artizan quarters 
and 95 shops at an estimated cost of $16 million. After 
modification as a result of rising prices this programme 
when completed in 1953 will have provided 572 three- 
bedroom flats, 856 two-bedroom (flats, 448 artizan 


with the spring and autumn of northern latitudes are the 
wettest months over most of Malaya. Coastal districts, 
however, have their own peculiar rainy seasons. 

Rainfall averages about 100 inches a year, though the 
annual fall varies considerably from place to place and year 
to year. Jelebu, in Negri Sembilan, is the driest place in 
Malaya with an average of 65 inches and Maxwell’s Hill 
the wettest with 198 inches a year. 

The average maximum temperature in the plains is 
rather less than 90° F. and the minimum about 70° F. At 
the hill stations temperatures are considerably lower; at 
Cameron Highlands the extreme temperatures recorded are 
79° F. and 36° F. and at Fraser’s Hill 81° F. and 53° F. 
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quarters and 58 shops at a total cost of approximately 
$17% million. 

Programme No. 5 originally provided for 502 three- 
bedroom flats, 1,191 two-bedroom flats and 66 shops at an 
estimated cost of $20 million but at the end of 1951, 
owing to the great rise in prices, the programme was drasti- 
cally revised to include only 114 three-bedroom flats, 56 
two-bedroom flats, 504 one-bedroom flats and 18 shops at an 
estimated cost of $7% million. But by August 1952, prices 
were dropping slightly and the supply of materials seemed 
to be more stable. Research into low-cost methods had 
provided some very economical designs and the programme 
was accordingly expanded to include in all 639 three-bed- 
room flats, 1,928 two-bedroom flats, 156 one-bedroom flats 
and 22 shops at an estimated cost of 18% million. The 
expanded programme should be completed by the middle of 
1954. | 

In spite of the slowing up in the letting and execution 
of contracts, the total provision of 1,375 flats, 448 artizan 
quarters and 63 shops completed last year at a cost of 
about $1334 million far exceeds that of any previous year. 
A further 1,742 flats and 26 shops were under construction 
at the end of the year. 

The new economy units are of 2 and 3-storey load 
bearing concrete block construction designed on the most 
economical lines possible, taking full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the new Code of Practice for Low-Cost Housing 
produced by the Building By-law Revision Committee and 
approved by the City Council. Whilst still maintaining a 
high standard of structural soundness to minimize main 
tenance costs, the general appearance and finishings are ¢ 
an austerity type. 

The proposals for flats now include a new low-cost 
7-storey design for sites of good bearing capacity. Tenders 
for two schemes of this type have already been received 
and have been found to be well within the estimates. Work 
on these and other schemes commenced in 1953 and provided 
there is no change in present conditions, it is expected 


that the programme will proceed speedily and economically. 


Housing Costs 


When the Trust started its post-war housing pro- 
gramme in 1947, it was possible to build an artizan quarter 
for Mal. $3,000 and a good quality flat for between $7,000- 
$8,000." These costs included site preparation, roads, paths 
and piling where necessary. In 1950, the new type of 
reinforced concrete and hollow block construction was 
adopted which reduced the cost of flats to between $5,000 
and $6,000, and it was then possible to provide housing 
which 90 per cent of the applicants could afford. 

Early in 1951, the cost of building leapt by about 
50 per cent so that the $8,000 flat cost nearly $12,000, and 
the $6,000 flat cost $9,000. Single storey artizan quarters 
jumped to nearly $5,000. At the end of 1951 it was 
obvious that the Trust could not go on building to the old 
standards, and the new economy units were therefore de- 
signed, and the building programmes completely recast. 
The costs of the new economy units are as follows:— 


(a) Three-storey $5,000-$6,000 per unit complete, according to the 
nature of the foundations and site preparation. 


(b) Seven-storey $6,500-$7,200 per unit on good foundations, accord- 
ing to amount of site preparation and éervices. 


Rents: 


(a) Two, three or four rooms with rents varying between $40 and $F 
(b) All three-roomed. Rents approximately $60. 


The Trust no longer builds single storey artizan quar- 
ters as they are uneconomical in land and services. 
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juatter Resettlement 


The squatter problem is one of great and growing 
dimensions for it is estimated that in the City area alone, 
there are approximately 150,000 people living in illegally 
constructed houses of plank and attap, corrugated iron and 
old kerosene tins, huddled together in squalid insanitary 
kampongs, with inadequate access or drainage and without 
proper facilities for conservancy or nightsoil disposal. Be- 
cause the old brick shophouses in the City are already crowd- 
ed to overflowing, the squatter community is growing as 
the population increases and new huts and extensions are 
built overnight. Prospective builders have experienced end- 
less worry and delay in clearing housing sites and rehousing 
squatters, many of whom are unable or unwilling to pay 
the rents of Singapore Improvement Trust houses. Various 
committees of Government, the Singapore Improvement 
Trust and the City Council have studied this problem and 
Government has now decided to make use of the one hopeful 
feature in the housing problem, the willingness and ability 
of many of these squatters to build their own shelter pro- 
vided they are given a small piece of land. 

The Government accepted the responsibility for large 
squatter resettlement schemes to enable squatters to be 
moved off land which is required for development and re- 
housed until the development has been completed on sites 
specially set aside for the purpose. The land for these 
resettlement sites is being provided free of cost by the 
Government. 

Work on the first of these resettlement areas was com- 
menced last year and was almost completed at the end 
of the year. Each site will be provided with roads, drains, 
-~ymmunal latrines and bathing areas and hardstandings on 

iich tenants will construct their own huts. A rent of $10 
‘per month will be charged to cover the cost of the deve- 
lopment and a further charge of $7 a month will be made 
to meet conservancy and water charges. These schemes are 
intended to be a temporary expedient to last for 10 years, 
by which time itis hoped that alternative accommodation 
for the 8quatters will have been provided. The first scheme 
will provide 164 hardstandings and two other sites of a 
total area of more than 150 acres have been earmarked for 
similar development. The work of developing the sites and 
administering the schemes has been entrusted to the Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust acting as the agent of the Govern- 
ment. During last year, $550,000 were set aside for re- 
settlement schemes and a further $5 million will be pro- 
vided for the same purpose in 1958. 


Housing by Other Agencies 


In addition to work completed by the Trust, the follow- . 


ing public and private housing was completed in Singapore 
during last year. 
GOVERNMENT STAFF HOUSING 


CITY COUNCIL STAFF HOUSING 
PRIVATE HOUSING 
City Area 
Rural Area 
Dwelling Houses: 
Shop Houses: 
Labourers’ Lines: 
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In all, a total of 4,062 dwelling units were constructed 
by both public and private agencies compared with 2,425 
in 19651. 


The Improvement Trust 


Approximately half of the organization of the Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust is engaged-in Housing, Housing 
Management and Administration. The other half is engaged 
in Planning and Improvements. The Trust is organized into 
the following departments—Architects Department, General 
Improvement Plan Department, Survey Department, Secre- 
tariat, Accountants Department, Estates Department, and 
Diagnostic Survey Team. 

The traditional materials used in Singapore are plank 
and attap for the rural areas, and brick and tiles for the 
urban areas. The former is still the most economical 
method for the very lowest type of shelter for short-term 
periods, and is suited to the climate. It is however being 
rapidiy challenged by very low-cost hollow block and other 
methods. For permanent buildings, brick and tiles are still 
predominantly used in bungalow construction, but in blocks 
of flats and where mass housing is’ required, traditional 
methods are rapidly and continually giving place to new 
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innovations. The Trust, in particular, has led the way in 
research and experiments on new methods of design, plan- 
ning and construction and in the use of new materials and 
new methods for old materials. 

Immediately after the war, pioneer work was done in 
pre-cast post and panel construction of the most economical 
type for use in artizan quarters, which is now widespread. 
The introduction and general use of hollow blocks is almost 
entirely attributable to Trust work; at first in the form 
of lightweight blocks with integral reinforced concrete 
frame, and later as load bearing blocks. Concrete blocks 
have now almost superseded bricks where economy in cost 
is a prime requisite. In planning and design, full use has 
been made of the new Code of Practice for Low-Cost 
Housing which has allowed up-to-date schemes of this type 
second to none in the world. 

Singapore is in no way backward: it is keeping abreast 
of the times and the modern trends in building techniques. 
It is hoped that before long a Research Station will be 
set up in the Colony to investigate the use and behaviour 
of materials, and the problems of planning and design in 
this climate. The researches of such an establishment would 
be applicable not only to Singavore and Malaya, but to 
many other countries in the Far East. 


Government’s Contribution 


The extent of the efforts which the Singapore Govern- 
ment has made and is making to alleviate the housing 
shortage in the Colony is not generally known. This as- 
sistance usually involves financial aid in some form or 
another and since it is the public’s money which is used 
it is important that the limited sums available are used to 
the best advantage and for the benefit of the greatest 
number of people. 

Extensive assistance has been given to the Singapore 
Improvement Trust. A free gift of $10 million made be- 
fore the war and exhausted in 1948 has been followed by 
loans of considerable sums of money on very favourable 
terms. These loans so far total $38.2 million and a further 
loan of $21 million has been requested for 1953. This 
money has been found from reserves and the position may 
well arise that the Government itself will have to borrow 
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at a higher rate of interest in order to finance its ow 
development programmes such as the Education Plan and 
the Medical Plan. 


Loans made to the Trust are at favourable rates of 
interest which are always considerably below the current 
price of money in the open market. These loans are repay- 
able over a period of 60 years which means that public 
money is tied up for a very long time. Without this as- 
sistance the Trust would have to charge very much higher 
rents to its tenants. As it is, with sums loaned by Govern- 
ment the Trust has since the end of the war been able 
to accommodate 7,620 families, by concentrating on provi- 
sion of low-cost housing it expects to complete over 2,000 
housing units in 1958. 


The Government also helps the Trust by contributing, 
annually one dollar for every dollar raised by the Trust 
Improvement Rate. This year, this contribution amounted 
to $834,289. 


In addition to the wide assistance described above, 
Government is also giving special help where this is needed. 
One example is the resettlement scheme which was intro- 
duced to rehouse people dispossessed when land was ac- 
quired in the Paya Lebar area for the new International 
Airport. For their resettlement an area of land was pur- 
chased at Bedok which has been drained, provided with roads, 
and sub-divided into plots. The cost of this scheme up to 
the end of this year was $1.6 million. Methods by which 
Government officers can be assisted to purchase their own 
houses are also being investigated and it is hoped to arrange 
a special house purchase scheme with the Federation and 
Colonial Building Society which will receive financial as- 
sistance from the Government. Similar help on a small+ 
scale has been given to the Singapore Government Officers 
Co-operative Housing Society which has been offered a loan 
of $200,000 at the low interest rate of 3% per cent. 


Despite the substantial assistance from the Govern- 
ment which has been described above, however, the housing 
problem persists, and it is hoped that private individuals 
and institutions will join the Government by making their 
own contribution to the further schemes which will be re- 
quired to alleviate the housing shortage. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY. LIMITED 


7C61/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 
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f The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, | 


Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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In the modern Duro factory, built 
some four years ago to cope with the 
increasing -post-war demand for Duro 
products, only the latest and most 
efficient machinery is used. The raw 
materials, most of them imported from 
the United Kingdom, U.S.A. and the 
Continent, are stored in separate build- 
ings around the main factory. There 
are special double-roofed stores for 
hazardous and inflammable materials, 
as well as separate stores for resins, 
varnish media, solvents, and oils, which 
are kept in tanks and drawn off as 
required. 


The manufacture of the paint be- 
gins in a spacious single-storied build- 
ing near the resin, oil and_ solvent 
stores, where skilled workmen—work- 
ing in masks to protect them against 
fumes—blend the oils and resins. in 
vast kettles. These kettles, which are 
three or four feet high and _ weigh 

‘veral hundredweight, are wheeled 
over oil-firing hydra-burners, and the 
mixture is “cooked” and stirred until 
it reaches the required temperature. 
Fumes from the mixture are led off 
through a funnel and pipe system to 
avoid pollution of the air. 


When the mixture has been “cooked”’ 
the kettles are wheeled into the open 
air and cooled with water. The mix- 
ture is subsequently thinned with sol- 
vents to the correct consistency, and 
is then ready for the next process— 
mixing with the pigments and exten- 
ders. 


Depending on the quantity of paint 
or lacquer being made _ one of two 
processes is used. Large quantities— 
up to 500 gallons a time—are manu- 
factured in one 24-48 hours process, in 
vast cylindrical “‘ball mills’; smaller 
quantities are mixed in two or three 
processes at much higher speeds. 


The factory is equipped with all the 
approved labour and time-saving de- 
vices. The pigments are stored separ- 
tely—the coloured pigments in one 
store and the white pigments’. in 
another, to prevent contamination. The 


process of manufacture starts at the 
top and works downwards. Pigments 
are kept on the top floor, and fed 
downwards into the ball mills (or high 
speed roller mills) which are on the 
same level as the various stores where 
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a, 


the medias are blended. The ball 
bills, which contain thousands of metal 
balls, are charged with the medias 
and pigments and then set in niotion; 
the revolving action causes the balls 
to pound the paint and this continues 


Ball Mill Section 
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for one or two days until it is of the The other process, although more into triple roller-mills which look ly 
right consistency. The finished paint complicated, is quicker:— The pig- horizontal clothes-ringers, and white 
is then drawn off through a metal ments are again fed downwards, this disperse it and make it a finer paste. 
sieve, into cans and containers which time into edge-runners which grind This is then fed into high-speed is 
are rolled down a shute from a storage- them together with. the requisite vortex mixers where more medias and oor 
room above. medias. The rough paste is then fed solvents are added to make the actual tin 
paint, and where the mixture is stirred pa: 
by propellers unti! the liquid is smooth 
and of a correct consistency. It is 
then put through fine’ electrically- 
powered metal-gauze vibrating sieves 
which retain any impurities that may mé 
have remained in the paint. 


Filling is done automatically and fin 
conveyor belts carry the tins to the | tie 
packing floor where they are packed in 
éardboard cartons and then into wooden Rot 
cases. Here each consignment is in- to 
spected, weighed and_ sealed before ste 
leaving for its destination. up 


Duro paints are used for ships and hig 
houses, for interior and exterior de- ink 
corating, industrial uses, rubber goods, 
children’s toys and innumerable other 
purposes. They are used in Siam and 
Singapore, in Burma and_ Borneo, 
Macao and Manila, in West Afric.., 
Jamaica, Formosa and Fiji, by building — 
constructors, ship-owners, dockyards, 
industrialists, and by ordinary house- 

Roller Mill Section holders. They are exported in large 

é quantities, and are known wherever 1 

they are used for their extra durability 1 

| — and reliability under all conditions and 
= in all kinds of weather. 


wae the fact that every batch of every ma 

type of paint, varnish, lacquer and dis- 

temper is examined at all stages of its we 
cess begins the raw pigments. are prc 
NP | ah tested for their light-fastness, and ant 
ati : for the same purpose. av 


_ tory where research work is continually offi 
being carried out to improve the pro- pri 
ducts and to increase their efficiency. Mz 


The laboratory has more the ap- Mz 
pearance and smell of a hospital than 5.5 
of a paint factory, and it is here th’ | “9 
the paint receives physical tests. Pi | 
duction is kept under very strict con- an 
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“Peeing made in the various processes 
«id stages of manufacture. 


It is interesting to note that Duro 
is a good customer of many other local 
concerns—the factory buys labels, 
tins, cartons and boxes locally, and 
pays local transport and lighter firms 
to carry the raw materials and finished 
products to and from their destina- 
tion. 


In addition to its important export 
market Duro has a wide following in 
Hongkong, where marine paints, lac- 
quers, varnishes, distempers, synthetic 
finishes, etc. are used in large quanti- 
ties. 


This modern factory, employing over 
a hundred skilled workers in addition 
to an Administrative and Technical 
staff of twelve, is capable of producing 
up to 400 tons of paint a month and 
is under the able management of a 
highly experienced and qualified British 
industrial chemist. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 
Feb. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
15 249% 248% Low 258% 
16 249 248%, 
17 249% 248% 
18 249% 249 
19 24914, 248% 
20 250% 249% 259% High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$249% and 249%, and the highest and 
lowest were $250% and 248%. The 
market was steady in line with US$ 


exchanges. Exporters were rather 
active, but as_ arrivals in Macao 
well met their requirements, and 


speculators did not side with the bull 
operators, rises of prices were not in 
proportion with US$. Due to demands 
and offers being well met, there was no 
interest rate to favour either the buyer 
or the seller. Tradings remained 
small, and totalled 72,060 taels' or 
averaged 12,010 taels per day. Posi- 
ticns taken figured at 53,500 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
14,980 taels, of which 6,680 taels listed 
officially, and 8,300 taels arranged 
privately. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 8,800 taels. A 
shipment of 56,500 ounces arrived in 
Macao v.a the Colony. Exports total- 
led 9,200 taels, which were divided 
5.500 taels to Singapore, 2,000 taels 
+o Rangoon, and 1,700 taels to India. 

ofit for export to Singapore was 
-oout HK$7 per tael, and for Rangoon 
and India $12.00. Differences paid for 
local and Macao  .99 _ fine were 


HK$12.10—11.90 


were 


and 


11.60—11.50 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
US$37.21—37.19 
Contracts of 11,200 ounces were con- 


per 


cluded at 37.23 C.LF. Macao. 


Feb. 15-20 
High 
Low 


Silver 
Bar per tael 


5.55 
5.55 


$ coin 


3. 56 


ounce. 


5 20c coins 


Trading Totals 1,000taels 1,500 coins 


Nominal 


The market was deadly quiet, prices 
without fluctuation, and business very 


small. 
US$ 
T.T. Notes Notes 
Feb. High Low High Low 
15 584%, 5814 58014 
16 583°% 583 580%, 579 
17 5841, 583% 581% 5805 
18 585% 58414 58214 5811 
19 585 584 582% 581 
20 5861, 585% 58414 58314 
Trading Cash 42 m. 
Totals US$1.37 millions Forward 3% m. 
D.D. rates: High 584% Low 5814. Sales: 
US$210,000. 


In the T.T. sector, gold and general 
merchants were good and eager buyers. 
As offers from Bangkok were 
and those from 
structed by restrictions of the Philip- 
pine authorities, 
and rates climbed up. 
were 


the 


market 
In 


market, speculators 


Philippines reduced 


small 
Philippines ob- 


was steady 
the Notes 
bullish and 
with cash notes from Taiwan and the 


considerably, 


A Section of the Laboratory 


terest favoured buyers, amounted to 
$3.80 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
figured at US$4%4 millions. With the 
heavy interest and steady T.T. rates, 
market was firm rates higher. 
Business increased on speculative 
activities. In the D.D. sector, market 
was very quiet. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.92— 
1.90, Japan 0.013—0.012875, and Indo- 
nesia 0.20. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
0.5375—0.537, Indochina 14.50—14.00, 
and Thailand _ 3.40. Sales: Pesos 
165,000, Yen 135 millions, Malayan 
$240,000, Piastres 9 millions, and Baht 
4% millions. 


Bank Notes 
Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 
15.35—15.33, Australia 12.24—12.20, 
New Zealand 13.75—13.72. Egypt 
13.80, South Africa 15.14—15.12, India 
1.17—1.16, Pakistan 1.03——1.025, Cey- 
lon 0.98, Burma 0.72, Malaya 1.82— 
1.814, Canada 5.99——5.96, Philippines 


1.94—-1.925, Macao 1.03, Japan 
0.0137—0.0131, Switzerland 1.30, 
france 0.0151—0.01495, Indochina 
0.075—0.07, Indcenesia 0.204—0.202, 
and Thailand 0.275—0.269. 

Chinese exchanges 

People’s Bank notes quoted at 


HK$135 per million. Taiwan $ notes 
quoted at HK$218—214 per thousand, 
and remittances at 208—207. — 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: In dull trading, the Market 
ruled quietly steadily and occasional 
scattered gains were evident. Cements 
and Textiles provided the fifm spots 
and were both fractionally higher, 
but Utilities were inclined to soften 
under mild profit-tak.ng. Elsewhere 
the list was about steady and changes 
either way were insignificant. Macao 
Electrics after a long period of in- 
activity changed hands in fair quanti- 
ties at $10.80. The tone was fairly 
steady. 


Tuesday: There was practically no 
change in share values and the market 
at both sessions was quiet. Occasional 
enquiry for Public Utilities caused 
fractional improvement, and  Hatels, 
after an uncertain start, hardened as 
trading progressed. At the close the 
tone was quietly steady. 

Wednesday: Activity remained slug- 
gish and there were only minor 
variations in limited dealings. Lights 
were responsible for the major part 
of the turnover and with supply and 
demand about equal they finished un- 
changed. Occasional hesitancy ap- 
peared in Wheelocks but they closed 
steady on fresh support at lower 
levels. Hotels shook off initial indeci- 
sion and advanced fractionally, but 
the rest of the list was nominal. The 
tone at noon was quiet. 


Thursday: On balance, 
presented a firm appearance 


the Market 
and oc- 


HONG KONG TELEPHONE 
Co., LTD. 


“Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-fifth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of HONG KONG 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, will be held on Wed- 
nesday, 17th day of March, 1954, 
at noon, in the Board Room of 
the Company, Fourth Floor, 
Telephone House, Hong Kong, 
for the purpose of receiving a 
Statement of Accounts and the 
Report of the Board of Directors 
for the financial year ended 31st 
December, 1953, and re-electing 
twg Directors and the Auditors. 


| The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from 4th 

| March, 1954, to 17th March, 1954. 
both days inclusive. 


| Dated this 18th day of 
February, 1954. 


By Order of the Board, 


S. GROVE, 
| Secretary. 


| 14; Des Voeux Road. Central, 
Hong Kong. 


casional scattered; gains were noted. 
Lands set the pace, but Realties 
showed little inclination to follow while 
Utilities were quietly supported, with 
Electrics slightly better in. late trad- 
ing. Hotels came in for some atten- 
tion but closed below their day’s best 
on profit-taking, and the remainder 
were about unchanged. In moderate 
activity the undertone was steadier. 


Friday: The Market was patchy 
and light irregularity developed in 
spots. Lands yielded most of Thurs- 


day’s gains on lack of enthusiasm at 
the new issue announcement, and 
Realties eased fractionally on further 
liquidation, Utilities were quietly steady 
and Banks improved despite lower ad- 
vices from London. The undertone at 
the end was uncertain. 


The closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 911% nom. 
Loan (1948), 91™% b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, Ex. Div., 1590 b; 1600 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £9214 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 44/3 nom. 

Mercantile Bk., A. & B.. £25 nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 165 b. 


Insurances 


Lembard Ins,, 56 nom. 
Union Ins., 855 b: 8665 s. 
China Underwriters, 7.10 nom. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 175 nom. 

Indo-Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 
Indo-Chinas (Def.), nom. 

Shells (Bearer), 96/10% 

U. Waterboats, 19.70 b. 

Asia Nav., 1.15 b. 

Wheelocks, 8 b; 8.10 s; 8.05/8/8.05 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 77 s. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 21.40 s. 

China Providents (Old), 13.40 b; 13.60 s; 18% 
Sa. 

China Providents (New), 13.20 nom. 

S'hai Dockyards, 1.15 b. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2%¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8.70 b; 8.90 s; 8% sa. 

E’.K. Lands, 76% 77 s; 178%/76/77/ 
76%/77 sa. 

Lands, 1.15 sa. 

Humphreys, 19 b; 19.20 s. 

“a Realties, 2.125 b; 2.15 s; 2.175/.125/ 
.15 sa. 

Chinese Estates, 200 b. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 28.80 b; 29.10 s; 29 .20/29.- 


sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 55 b. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 25 nom. 

Star Ferries, 141 nom. 

Yaumati Ferries, 141 s., 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 15.60 b; 15.70 s; 
16.70 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 12.60 b; 12.70 
s; 12.70 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 31% b; 32% s; 32%4/32.- sa. 

Macao Electrics, 10.90 b; 11.20 s. 

Sandakan Lights, 8 nom. 

Telephones, 28.60 b; 29 s. 

Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 20% b; 20.90 s; 21.10/21.- sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 17.80 b. 
Meta! Industries, 2.30 s; 2% Sa. 
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Stores 


Dairy Farms, 27.80 s; 27.80/.70 sa. 
Watsons, 18.40 nom. 

Watsons (Rights) 8 nom. 

L. Crawfords, 25% b; 25.70 sa. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 26.80 non’. 
Sinceres, 3 s. 

China Emporium, 9.30 som. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.80 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 160 nom. 

Wing On (H.K.), 57 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 19 s; 18.70 sa. 
International Films, nem. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.55 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings Ex., Div., 7.80 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 70c nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.65 b; 6.65/.70 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 1.85 nom. 
Textile Corp., 7% b; 7.60 s; 7.55 sa. 
Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 67¢ s; 66c sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.70 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 30c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1 b; 1.05 s; 1 sa. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.20 nom. 


Dividends 


At the forthcoming annual general 
meeting of the Hongkong Telephone 
Co., Ltd., the Directors will recommend 
a dividend of $1.40 per share free of 
tax. 

At the forthcoming yearly meetir 
of the Union Waterboat Co., Ltd., th. 
Consulting Committee will recommend 
the payment of a dividend of $1.80 per 


NOTICE 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-first Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Offices of the 
Company, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, on Tuesday, 16th 
March, 1954, at NOON for the 
purpose of receiving the Report |} 
of the Board of Directors, to- . 
gether with the Statement of 
Accounts, for the year ended 31st 


December, 1953, and to elect 
Directors and appoint Auditors. 
The Transfer Books of the 


Company will be closed from 
Tuesday, 2nd March, to Tuesday, 
16th March, 1954, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 

J. 3. C. NEEL, 

Gerieral Manager & Secretary. 


| Dated this 18th day of 


o ewe 


| February, 1954. | | 
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are, free of tax, out of the profits 
“ot the financial year ended December 
31, 1953. | 


The Directors .of the Hongkong 
Land Investment and Agency Co., Ltd., 
decided to recommend a final dividend 
for 1953 of $2 per share, less tax, 
making a total of $4 per share, less tax, 
for the year. The Directors also deci- 
ded to recommend to the Company the 
issue of further shares of the Company. 


The Directors of the Green Island 
Cement Company, Limited, will recom- 
mend at the forthcoming ordinary 
yearly meeting of shareholders to be 
held on March 16, 1954, the payment 
of a dividend of $2 per share, free of 
tax, from the balance standing at the 
credit of the Profit & Loss Account 
at December 31, 1953. 


The Directors of the Hongkong and 
Kowloon Wharf and Godown Company, 
Limited will at the forthcoming or- 
dinary yearly meeting of the members 
of the Company recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of $4.50 per share, 
free of tax, in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1953. 


The Directors of Humphreys Estate 
and Finance Company, Ltd., will re- 
commend at the forthcoming ordinary 
yearly meeting of shareholders, to be 
held on March 10, the payment of a 
dividend of $1.40 per share (free of 
tax). 


.QNGKONG COMMERCIAL 
ROUNDUP 


Local flour merchants are cautious 
in regard to future orders in view of 
the downward tendency in price follow- 
ing the decline of wheat prices in 
the United States and local competi- 
tion. Thailand and Burma, which used 
to buy flour from Hongkong, now order 
direct from Australia, Canada and the 
United States. Only in urgent cases 


are orders sent to Hongkong. Macao 
has, however, continued to depend on 
this Colony for supply. - 


A more liberal issuance of licences 
is being adopted by Bangkok to faci- 
litate importation of goods from Hong- 
kong. This relaxation is due to Thai- 
land having improved her foreign ex- 
change reserve, which has contributed 
to recent contracted sales of rice to 
rice consuming. territories. Thailand 
has granted import permits to appli- 
cants who have Hongkong currency for 
local products such as shirts, under- 
wear, enamelled goods and 
February and March are usually months 
of brisk trade between Hongkong and 
Thailand, but this season has seen a 
decline in volume by thirty to forty 
per cent. 


Local textile goods are in competi- 
tion with Japanese products in local 
and foreign markets. In Indonesia, 
Hongkong manufacturers appear to be 
in a favourable position. 
circles attribute the improving pro- 
spects to their cautious policy through- 
out the year and keeping stocks at 
low levels. There is some _ re-export 
of Japanese goods via Hongkong. 
There is little re-export of mainland 
Chinese goods from Hongkong to 
Japan; it is the policy of Japanese 
importers not to buy mainland Chinese 
products from this Colony. 


China ordered through local firms 
10,000 tons of fertilisers to be deliver- 
ed in March. The’ Chinese authorities 
are urging farmers to launch the Spring 
cultivation immediately in order’ to 
make up the shortage last Autumn 
and this Winter. Fertilisers are dis- 
tributed to farmers at cost price or 
even lower. The Peking Government 
is in need of more agricultural pro- 
duce. 


There is a possibility that the Chinese 
authorities will relax the export and 


textiles. 


Business 
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import trade bia the end of 
February. The present letter of 
guarantee system, though beneficial to 
mainiand firms and agencies, means 
that very little business can be put. 
through. As from February 14, pas- 
sengers from Hongkong to mainland 
China could take in personal effects 
bought here on payment of 100 per 
cent ad valorem duty. Second-hand 
goods are subject to fifty per cent 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 


By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 
Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 


—— 


——- 


LION 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


j= 


2-chome, Dojima-hama-dori, Kita-ku, Osaka 
TOKYO OFFICE: Room 850 Marunovchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
“YOGYO CEMEN” Tokyo or Osaka 
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duty. Enquiries have been received 
from a government agency in Canton 
with regard to pharmaceuticals. Little 
interest was aroused in view of losses 
sustained last year by exporters of 
drugs in shipments to the mainland 
under the “letter of guarantee” sys- 
tem. Several shipments were sent 
back here on the grounds that the 
pharmaceuticals were not up to speci- 
fication. The letter of guarantee sys- 
tem entails much risk to local ex- 
porters, who usually have to wait for 
a long time before they are paid. In 
general there is declining trading with 
the mainland owing to terms made 
being favourable only to the pur- 
chasers. 


Satisfactory trade with Burma is 
being maintained, local exports being 
preserved marine products, sweetmeats, 
felt hats, Chinese native paper, towels 
and textiles. The Rangoon Govern- 
ment bought much rice from Burmese 
farmers, who have cash now for new 
orders. 


Orders are coming in for plastic 
goods from Philippines, Thailand and 
Indonesia. Plastic buttons feature a 
good part of the coming exports. Local 
exports to the Philippines continue to 
be brisk, orders being for piecegoods, 
cotton yarn, vegetables and tea. 

Goods to the value of HK$40,000,000 
may be shipped from here to South 
Korea between February and June in 
connection with the Korean appropria- 
tion of US$113,000,000 for rehabilita- 
tion of war devastated areas. This 
possibility has raised a note of opti- 
mism in commercial’ circles. Hong- 
kong could supply cotton yarn, sugar, 


ee 


| NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


- NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Sixty-fifth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Company (since 
registration) will be held in the 
Board Room of the Company, 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 26th 
February, 1954, at 11.30 a.m., for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors, together 
with the Statement of Accounts 
for the period ended 31st October, 
| 1953, and to elect Directors and 
appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Friday, 12th February. 1954, to 
Friday, 26th February, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board. 


D. A. F. MATHERS. 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 
| 2nd February, 1954. 


industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
motor vehicles, beans, building mater- 
ials and rubber. In general, Hongkong 
may be given a chance to supply six 
to eight per cent of the total of Korea’s 
imports. 


Indonesia is expected to remain a 
good market for local. textile goods 
which are competing with those fron: 
Japan. Local products reach Soura- 
baya quicker than those from other 
ports, orders are quickly filled here and 
preference is given to local products 
because of reasonable prices. The 
Indonesian authorities are now grant- 
ing import permits for singlets, cotton 
socks, cotton yarn, piecegoods, dry bat- 
teries and tooth brushes from Hong- 
kong. Hongkong to re-export 
German piece goods to Indonesia, but 
direct shipments are now maintained. 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LIMITED 


The Directors of The ‘Hongkong 
& Shanghai Hotels, Limited, an- 
nounce that, from the balance at 
credit of the Profit & Loss Ac- 
count at 3lst December, 1953 
which is subject to audit, they 
will recommend at the forthcoming 
Ordinary Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders, to be held on March 19th 
payment of a dividend of .65 cents 
| a share free of tax. 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE -is hereby given that 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
the Shareholders of The Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Hotels, Limited, 
will be held at the Registered 
Office of the Company (second 
floor, Telephone House, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hongkong) on 
Friday, 19th March, 1954 at 12 
noon, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors together with the Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended 3lst 
December; 14953, to; re-elect a 
Director, and to appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 6th 
March, 1954 to the 19th March, 
| 1954, both days ‘inclusive. | 


By order of the Board, 


A. SOMMERFELT, 
Secretary. 


PAR 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA &. CHINA 


A new Branch of The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China was 
opened at Aden (Crater) on 25th 
February 1954. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LID. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-First Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Company's 
Registered Office, 4th Floor, P. & 
O. Building, on Thursday, the 
18th day of March, 1954, at 11 
a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
and considering. the Reports of 
the Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1953, and the Balance Sheet 
as at that date and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the ap- 
pointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Transfers of 

._ the Company will be closed from |} 
Saturday, the 6th day of March, |f[ 
to Thursday, the 18th day of | 
March, 1954, both days inclusive. ) 


By Order of the Board, jf 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., |} 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 22nd February, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 


ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic 


Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 
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TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 
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AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 

Trust Corporation of the 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


GELMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


W.R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 


INE CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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"Vil Gy 


BALI 


land of music, song and dance 
only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 
GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


2 * Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


—_ Garuda = 


For further information please apply to: 


MANILA: 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG ¢& TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


BANGKOE : 
Thai Airways Company Ltd. | 


$ 


5 
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The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


| HOTEL MIRPAMA R 134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


TELEPHONE: 53011-5 
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DODWEII & COMPANY 


LT p 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK B ton 
BUILDING HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 

HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Comte acting Engineers, Refrigeration The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Australia China Line 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
a Pharmaceuticals. 
Ries) | GENERAL AGENTS: 
| | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
| HEAD OFFICE: | British Overseas Airways Corporation 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
, BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| Prince Line Limited 
| HONG KONG MANILA | Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
| TOKYO NEW YORK Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
| YOKOH ' MA VANCOUVER Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
| The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


imi The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. e Merchan 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 
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THE 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


Managed by “Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Addren: 
NEW YORK “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: CODE USED 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & NEW BOE 
PHILADELPHIA 
vie Branches: 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
PANAMA AUSTRALIA Sydney 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK”... .. 2 
M.V. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ..... .... Mar. 17 : 
M.V. “OLGA MAERSK”... ... Apr. 2 
. JAPAN: 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. : YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
Special Strongroom Compartments & : Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
i S 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
Arrivals from U.S.A. PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. : 
M.S. “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Feb. 26 Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ..... .... .... Mar. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” _... .... Apr. 7 Managers: 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 25 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” ... .... .... .... Mar. 24 Shipping Agents: 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik Matcha, Japan 
Papan via Manila Kensai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” Mar. 4 
MS. “AGNETE MAERSK” _. .... Mar. 17 The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 


For Freight & Further Particulars The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 


Please apply to: States Marine Corporation, New York 
JEBSEN & CO. | 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Registered Office: of Se 
Chinese Freight Booking Office HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. | RI 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE | 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 


At liberty to proceed via other ports to COMP ANY, LIMITED i eal 
load/discharge cargo | | 


Ame 
Pre 
| 
MAERSK 
| 
| | 
I 


